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^ Introduction. 

. • 

We ought to know something about the different nations 
^inhabiting the large country of India in which we live. 
This little book is intended to givo an account of thq prin- 
cipal of them. Upwards of a hundred languages and 
dialects are spoken in India; so that only a few nations 
can be ' described^ and even these^ in most cases^ very 
briefly. 

The position and size of the*country may^rst be noticed. 
India forms#the central peninsuia of Sonthern Asia.# It 
lies between the ^Himalaya Mountains on the north* and 
the Indian Ooeanron the ^outh. On the east it is bounded 
Jby Burma and the Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the 
Arabian Sea^ Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 

Its greatest length an^ breadth are eadB* f£bout 1,800 
miles. The edtire area is about millions of square miles. 
It is rather more than one’-third of the size of Europe. Its 
area, eotnpared with all the land on the globe, iS in about 
ike proportion of half an anna to a rupee. The population 
d^InUia in 1891 was about 29 crores. Of every si^ persops 
in the world, one is a native of Indhi. 

Before describing the nations of India as they exist at 
preseht, a short account will be given of the different races 
by which it has been successively entered. ^ ^ 

Aborigines. — Who first peopled India, and where they 
camt,\ from, is not yet known with certainty. Sir George 
Campliell supposes them to have been Negritos, a smft ^ 
• dariT negro-like race, spread over the whole of the Austra- 
lian and Indian Archipelago. They are found in a compar- 
atively pure state in the Andaman islands. 

In the Narbada Valley rough flint weapons have been 
discovered* probably relics of the earliest inhabitants. 
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ji ROUGH FLIKT WEAPONS. 

the Central Provinces and elsewhere polisji^ed axes and 
other stone implemgnts have been dug vip, similar to those 
found in Northern !^urope. These show a little advance in 
.civilization. 
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The Kalika Parana says:, ''By*a human sacrifice^ at- 
tended by the forms laid dowu^ Devi remains gratified for a 
tlj^sand years/^ Dr. Bajendralala Mitra says : There 

is s^rcely a respectable hoaso in all Bengal the mistress of 
which has not| at one time or other, shed her blood under 
the notion of satisfying the goddess by the operation.^' 

The Durga Puja is the chief festival ih Bengal. It is • 
hitended to celebrate the victory over the Asura Sumbha, 

^ who attacked Durga under the form of a buffalo. Hence the 
goddess is called Mahisha-mardini. The story of the fight 
is so extravagant, that any one except a Hindu would laugh 
at it fbr its absurdity. 

The first part of the festival is the hodhana, or the awak- 
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ing of the goddess^ who is supposed to have been sleeping 
for the past two months. She is invited to come to the 
house^ and dwell in the image which has been^prepajpd for 
her. After this the pran pratishta ceremony is performed. 
For three days the worship is continued. Offerings and 
sacrifices are made. Kids are usually the victims ; but, in 
some cases^«baffaloes. The following prayer is offered 
Grant me, 0 lady, long life, fair name, good fortune, sons, 
riches, and all other desires.^^ 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, the gdddess is sup- 
posed to take leave of the image, which is afterwards thrown 
into the river. 

‘Mn the uaiety of children released from their books, in 
the pleasures of well-earned rest, in the hospitalities of, 
brotherhood, in the courtesies of friendship, in the joys of 
family gatherings, in the happy greetings ^ loving hearts 
long ^parated, wo can all rejoice.’^ It is sad, however, 
that this innocent pleasure should be connected with ui 
festival jLO Qgl^brate a lie, and with thanksgiving to an idol 
instead of the great Creator and Giver of all good. The 
Indian Messenger has the following remarks : 

“The spectacle of nearly a whole country, ignorant of the 
spiritual worship of the true God, and rejoicing in the bloody 
worship of idols, is sickening enough ; bnt far more sicHsefang 
knd mel&ncholy than this worship of idols of believers in popular 
Hinduism ignorant of the spiritual worship of God, is the 
spectacle of educated men, convinced of the falsity of .idolatry, 
rejoioiijg and taking part in it. 

“ All this cannot but make every sincere lover of truth sorry 
for the educated classes of this country. English education, in 
enfranchising their intellects, has not enfranchised their con- 
science has not made them truth-loving and hones'l. It has, 
on the contrary, taught them an ingenuity which can defend 
any amount of moral cowardice and effeminacy by plausible 
arguments. There are not wanting men among the educated 
classes who are not ashamed,— who, at any rate, profess not to 
be ashamed — of the life of compromise with idolatiy and super- 
stition which they are living.” 
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Chaifcanya, a Brahman born at Naddia in 1485 a. d., is 
largely worshipped in Bengal as an incarnation of Krishna. 
Prostitutes generally profess to be his disciples^ as being 
expelled from their own caste, it is only by this means that 
they An obtain funeral rites. Chaitanya is an example of 
the way in which ||he Hindus manufacture their gods. 

Half the Bengalis are Muhammadans. In«6ome districts 

* they form three-fourths of the population. Most of them 
were originally low caste Hindus who professed the religion 
of their conquerors to rise in the social scale. Fifty years 
ago they were Muhammadans merely in name, the majori- 
ty of them being uqjbble to repeat e7en their creed. They 
were a mongrel breed of circumcised low caste Hindus. 
Now they ar^ somewliat better instructed. 

Kiernander, the first Protestant Missionary to Bengal, 
came to Calcntta^from Madras in 1758. He built the old 
Mission Church in Mission Row. Carey landed at Calcutta 

• in 1793. Ill 1799, four Missionaries followed. As the 

British Government was then hostile to-i-Missionaries in 
India, Carey and his brethren took shelter in the Danish 
Settlement of Serampore. It was not till 1813 that Ind ia 
was officially thro wn open to Missionario^ The Rev. Alex- 
wder Duif, who arrived in Calcutta in 1830, gave a great 
ii|Lpalse to English education. In 1881 the number of 
Protestant Bengali Christians was about 21,000.* « 

Rammohun Roy, chiefly through * intercourse with Mis- 
sionayes, was led to seek the religious reformation of his 
vc^iqjnntrymen. Keshub Chunder Sen for some time laboured 
ze^usly in the same direction ; but latterly his tendendy 
was towards Hinduism. His followers, since his death, 
have been much divided among themselves. 

The Sadharan Brahma Samaj is simply theistic. 

* Literature and the Press. — ^Bengali literature is compar- 
^ atively modern. The Brahmans wrote only in Sanskrit, 
the vernacular being despised as fit merely for demons 
and women.^’ The Muhammadan conquerors encouraged 
only Persian. Bam Comul Sen says in the preface to his 
Dictionary : " The composition of bibliographical and 
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historical works in Bengali commenced on the appearance 
of Chaitanya in Nadya^ about 807 years ago ; his disciples 
wrote various books on the doctrines of the Yaishnava 
sect.” 

The most ancient specimen of printing in Bengali is 
Halhed^s Grpmmari printed at Hugli iibl778. The types 
for this gramlSnar were prepared by the hands of Sir 0. Wil- 
kins. He instructed a native blacksmith^ named Panchanan/ 
in type-cuttingj and all the native knowledge of type-cut- 
ting was derived from him. 

The life of Baja Pratapaditya^ the last king of Sagar, 
published in 1801 at Serampore, is said by the Bev. J. Long 
to have been one of the first works written in Bengali 
prose. It is half Persian^ half Bengali. SPhe Friend of 
India, gave in 1820^ with no small satisfaction^ a list of 27 
Bengali books issued from the Native presses during the 
previous ten years. Fifteen thousand volumes printed 
and sold among the natives within the last ten years^ a 
phenomenoiTTO*" which the .country has been a stranger 
since the formation of the firsts the incommunicable letters 
of the Vedas !” 

In 1888 the numbers of publications received in the 
Bengal LilSrary were as follows ; Bengali 1866 ; Musal- 
man-Bei)gali^ 50 ; Bengali and English^ 89 ; Bengali ahd 
Sanskrit^ 203 ; Bengali^ English and Sanskrit^ 21. 

0. W.Tawney, Esq., Acting Director of Public ^struc- 
tion, iiBviewing the Beport of the Librarian, says : ' 

“ One* cannot help being struck by the remarkable paucity of 
the historical works produced. The Librarian appears to be 
struck with the richness of the religious works published in 
Bengal. He might also apparently have been struck by their 
utterly uncritical character, except when the inevitable G^rmdh 
editor steps into the gap. 

“ Fiction and poetry seem to flourish. But so they did before 
tbe English set foot in Bengal. It is doubtful if either the 
form or the substance of Indian fiction has been improved by 
our occupation of the country. 
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Oh the whole it is diffioalt to see that Eng^lish edaoatioa 
has deeply inflaenced tho Bengali mind. It has apparently^ 
by means of its numerous and numerously attended examina- 
tions, largely stimulated the produotiou of * keys, annotations, 
note-books, helps to students, model questions, oatechisms, 

The Librarian characterises the influence of keys as ‘ pernicious,’ 
and I shall not presume to disagree with him. JFhe influence 
,of European science is difficult to trace in tho repbrt. , Philology 
keeps in the old groove, and medicine seems trying to return to 
it. One looks in vain for the Bengali Newton or the Bengali 
Faraday.” p. 3G. 

The Press, — Calcutta has some of the best and worst 
rpapers in India. iJie Hindu patriot, whon under the late 
Hon. Kristo Das Pal^ was, on the whole, admirably con- 
ducted. Title Indian Messenger at present occupies a very 
high place frq/n its fairness, moral tone, and enlightened 
views generally.* But there are others of a different^ 
•character. The Indian Mirror had the following remarks^ 
in 1874, and things have not improved since then : 

“Any. one who will go through thb weekly reports dta the 
Native papers, cannot help thinking that in the current vocab* 
alary of our contemporaries, education means tho loss of respect 
for the Government ; public spirit is synonymous with empty 
blgistsr ; patriotism is hatred of Englishmen, and impartiality is 
gross abase." ^ « 

The Indian Messenger says: — "the misfortune of our 
proviitse is that its vaunted enlightenment is exhibited 
in oarpiug and captions criticism than in wholesome 
activity.” 

The idea of a patriot, with some, is the man who brags 
most of,the “ ancient glories of India,” and most -depre- 
ciates modern progress ; who defends every national belief ' 
and custom, and denounces every thing foreign ; and who 
' most vilifies the English character and the English ad- 
ministration. 

The late Kristo Das Pal characterised those who per- 
formed prayasehiita on their return from Europe as “ iq^ 
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becile swallowers of penitential pills.^^ The Amrita Bazar 
Patrilca holds them np to admiration for their heronm«and 
moral courage ! It has been remarked that this illnstrates 
^^how possible it is even for men claiming rellpectabilitj 
to debase themselves before the whole worlds and fd* them 
and their friends to glory in their shame.’’ 

The people generally are conservative and anti-reform^ 
and tbe jobrnals that support their views have the largest* 
circulation. The Bangabasi, it is said^ has an issue of 
20,000 weekly. 

Some years ago the late Sir H.S. Maine said that there 
was no greater or more destructive mistake than to defend 
false beliefs by sophistical # arguments. Mr. Gladstone 
remarked : 1 do not believe you cah do a greater injury 

to your country than to flatter it.” Happify there is an 
enlightened minority in Bengal who consickr it the worst 
^treachery to call evil good, to allow error and wrong to 
remain unchecked, and to stir up natioiflxlity against c 
xiationalitj^, ^ 

♦ • 

The Assamese. 

The .^ssBmese inhabit a long narrow valley, watered hf 
tbe Brahmaputra. In features and in history they 
di|tinct fri^m the great body of the Hindus, though in recent 
times they have adopted the Brahmanical religion. Assam 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Kamrup, whose 
capital ^as Gauhati. It was overthrown by Muhammadan 
invaders in the 15th century. The Kochs, an aboriginal 
tribe, afterwards founded a kingdom, at one time as exten- 
sive as that of Kamrup. The Maharaja of Kuch Behar 
^ still represents the main line of this dynasty. The Ahams, 
a Shan tribe of the same stock as the Siamese, subdued the 
Kochs. The Ahams, in danger of being exterminated by 
the Burmese, asked the English to interfere. Assam was * 
annexed to British India in 1824 after the first Burmese war. 

According to tbe Census of 1881, Assamese was spoken 
l^y about 14 lakhs. Some consider Assamese a mere dialect 
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df Bengalij but this is denied by the Asaamesej who are 
not willing^ to abandon their language. It abounds with 
wor^s of Sanskrit origin. Gust says that the pronuncia- 
tion corresponds rather with Hindi than with Bengali. 
Good prose is found in the historical works written about 
two or three centuries ago. 

Mr. Beverley thus describes the Assamese • 

At the other extreme of Bengal we find another distinct 
nationality in the Assamese, — a race speaking a language very 
similar to Bengali, hot largely tainted in descent by the mixture 
of Indo-Chinese blood. The valley of the Brahmaputra has been 
the scene of frequent revolutions, by which one tribe has suc- 
ceeded to one another, and each jias left its traces on the char- 
acter and physique of* the present inhabitants. The purest 
Assamese, it itf believed, are the Ahams of the Sibsagar District, 
but few have kept t|(eir lineage undefiled; and the present 
inhabitants of the provinces may be described as a mongrel race 
with Aham, Chutiya, Koch, Bodo, and Aryan blood in their 
Veins. They are a proud, haughty and indolent people : the use 
of opium, to which they are addicted, having, •it is^ said, an 
injurious influence upon the national character.”'* 


Some efforts have recently been made to lessen the use 
of opium among tbe Assamese. 

country is being opened up by steam naviganon and 
railways. ^ 

The Province of Assam is occupied by several mil tribes^ 
two or three of which will be described. 

•• • 

The Nagas. 


• 

The Nagas, 1 00,000 Jn number, occupy the hills to the 
north-east of Gachar. Their fei^tures are like the Burmese ; 
they have flat noses, and high cheek bones. Their dress con- 
sists of a dark blue kilt, ornamented with cowry shells. The 
* most coveted decoration is a neck collar, made of goat^s 
hair dyed red, fringed with the long scalps of slain enemies. 


* Bengal Genias of 1872, p. 145. 
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NAGikS. 

The national weapons are a spear, a shield, and a doo, or 
bill hook. When proceeding on a foray, they carry a large 
stock of pointed bamboos, a few inches in length, intended 
to be stack in the ground, to delay the pursuit of an 
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•memy. They are brave in war^ but also treacherous and 
vindictive. If oue of their number is slaiu, nothing will 
pacify them till revenge is taken. 

The Nagis are very superstitious in the matter of omens. 
All th^r ceremonies and sacrifices are intended to appease^ 
the wrath of numerous evil spirits. ^ 

Their funeral ceremonies are very singular. «^hen death 
occurs from lingering illness^ a platform is raised within 
the> house on which the body is placed and watched day 
and night. When the illness has been short, the platform 
is erected in a neighbouring jungle, and the corpse folded 
in cloths, is placed ^n it a^d left to decay. When six 
months have expired, the funeral ceremonies are performed. 
A large gathering o^ the friends takes place ; music and 
dancing are continued through an entire day and night, 
with laments s>nd ^death songs, brandishing of spears, and 
imprecations of the evil spirit, who, they suppose, had 
•taken away thbir friend* 

The Misbmis. 

The Mishmis are a hill tribe on the eastern frontier of 
Assam, supposed to be couuected with the aborigines of 
Yi^tuan in Western China. They are a short, sturdy 
race^ with a fair complexion and features of a^ softened 
Mongolian type. Their dress is niade of striped cloth ; 
their armour consists of helmet, sword, and spear; the women 
wear ornaments of beads and silver. Some of the tribes turn 
up Ihe hair and tie it in a knot, whilst others are clUsely 
craped. They are very filthy, as they nevdh wash. 

The Mishmis are traders. Every man among them will 
either buy or sell. They are also blacksmiths and forge their 
ovA spear heads, though they buy as well. They are skilful 
in making suspension bridges. 

* The Mishmi hamlets consist of a few houses, sometimes 
<oi only one ; but each house is capable of holding all the 
members of a family, besides numerous slaves and ratainers. 
One of the chiefs had a bouse built of bamboos raised high 
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from the ground, divided into 12 compartments, and con-’ 
taining 100 men, women and children. Another house Jiad 
20 compartments. 

Polygamy is common ; the limit to the numtihr of wives 
2)eing the means of the husband. For each wife scf many 
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head of cattle.’ The womon mix with the men, and join tliom 
in every labour, but that of tho chase. 

The Mishmis are rich in flocks and herds. They have 
large herds of the fine hill ox. They are not used for 
agricultural purposes or for their milk, but o^ great, 
^occasions onO is slaughtered and eaten, and they a^givcn 
in exchange for brides. They are allowed to refhaiii almost 
ih a wild state, roving through tho forests as they please, 
but they are fed with salt by their master ; and when he 
calls, they know his voice. 

Women are highly priced and a large family of daughters 
is a fortune to any magi. Poor younger sons have to work 
hard before they can ^ko a wife to a homo of their own. 
On payment o4part of tho purchase-money, tho youth may 
marry and visit his wife at his father’s house, though she 
and her childrcJli ctyi never leave it till all is paid. 

A chief’s house is strangely omamentod. Long poles of 
liiamboo are hung with the blackened smoke-dried skulls of 
all the animals with which tho owner had«ever feasted his 
friends and retainers. Ho is proud of them as showing his 
hospitality. When a chief dies the body is burnt after two 
days, and the ashes are collected and placed in a miniature 
house erected close to tho family residence. Tho skulls 
aro^ll* cleared away and buried near tho burial placo of • 
the chief himself. Then his son will take prido in filling thc» 
house afresh. It is considered mean for a chief to retain in his 
show rqpm the skulls of anii^als killed by his predecessors. 

. When trouble comes upon a Mishmi, he sacrifices fowls 
or pi^s to the evil spirits, and places the branch of a tree* 
over his door to inform strangers that his house is under a 
temporary ban, and that it must not be entered. 

A Mishmi, when told of a good Spirit who ruled all the 
dAflons, said: '^Ahl you English people must bo very 
^appy in having such a good and powerful demon in your 
country. The Mishmis are very unfortunate. We are every- 
where surroutided by demons ; they live in the rivers, moun- 
tains and trees ; they walk about in the dark and live in 
the winds. We are constantly suffering from them.” 
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The Gabos. , 

■ 

The Garos, about 140,000 in number, inhabit the west- 
ern en^of the chain of mountains between the Sui%ia and 
Brahm^iutra valleys. 

The Garo^ ^ro a robust active race, of about the middle 
height, and of a dark brown colour. Their cheek boned 
are prominent, noses broad, lips thick, ears large, and eyes 
of a light brown colour. The men are remarkable for 
deficiency of beard, whatever hair grows on the face being 
carefully plucked out. The hair of the head of both sexes 
is never cut, but either tied up in ‘j^not, or kept off the 
face by means of a piece of cloth. The drQfis of the men 
consists merely of a strip of cotton cloth, about a yar^ and 
a half in length, which is passed round 'Lhe waist and 
between the logs, and then tied at the back. Tho dress of 
the women differs only in being slightly more extensivof 
In addition, botk sexos carry a small blanket, usually made 
from tho bark of a tree. This is manufactured by steeping 
the bark in water, boating it out, and afterwards drying, it 
well in the sun. Both men and women are inordinately 
fond of personal ornaments. Tho males -wear 3 or 4 brass 
%ar-rings, and as many boad necklaces as they can f«ff<ird. 
Mon of hcreditaiy rank wear an iron or brass armlet above 
the elbow, and a peculiar ornamont round the head, which 
consists of brass plates conneej^od by a string. This lost, 
it is said can only be assumed by one who has slaim^ 
Oneifly in#battle. ^ 

The women wear, besides necklaces of glass andbell-metd, 
beads, and ear-rings of enormous size and weight. It is 
a Soveted mark of distinction to have the lobe of the ear 
idtogether tom away by the strain thus caused, in whldh 
45886 the ear-rings are suspended from a string passed over, 
the top of the head. 

The weapons of the Gb.ros consist of spear, sword andl 
shield. The sword, which is peculiar to those hills, is a 
two-edged instrument with an abrupt point, the blade 
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and handle formiiig one piece. Besides being a weapon, 
it is«used in every variety qf domestic and agricultural 
purpose. The shield is composed of thin strips of bamboo, 
ingeniously Vorked together, so as to be proof against 
a BpeaiP-tbrust. In the back of the shield is a receptacle 
for bamboo spikes to block the way of a shoeless enemy. 

^ In food the Garos eat not only beef and p^rk, but also 
tigers, dogs, snakes and frogs. Theirs staple diet i? rice, 
and their drink rice beer. Milk they altogether eschew, 
as do all the hill tribes between the Surma and Brahma- 
putra. They are great smokers of tobacco, but touch no 
intoxicating drug. ^ 

Like the Himalayan tribes, Uie Nairs of Travancoro, and 
the Todas of^the Nifgiris, the wife is regarded as the 
head gf the family, and through her the descent of prop- 
erty IS traced* According to this system, where in full 
force, a woman is the lawful wife of a family of brothers, 
fmd a man^s pfoperty descends, not to his own, but to his 
sister^s children. Among the Garos propej^ty still descends 
through the females, and the sons receive nothings but 
have to look to the family into which they marry for 
their advancement in life. In no case is a son allowed to 
Bring him a wife and live with his parents. 

yi'he dead among the Garos are burned, and the ashes 
buried near the hut door. At the time of cremation^dogs are 
sacrificed in order that they may direct the spirit on its 
way. Up to a very recent period, human victims were 
offered Sn the occasion of thfi death of a chief. If no slaves 
werK available, a raid was made into the plains to bring 
back heads. The skulls were hung up in their houses, and 
he who had most was held in the highest honour. It was 
chiefly to stop their head-hunting expeditions into British 
tferritory that in 1866 the Garo Hills were annexed. The 
^expenditure is still about double the revenue. 

The Garos, like other aboriginal tribes, believe in the 
existence of witcHes and imps of all kinds. They have the 
curious idea that certain persons are capable of leaving 
their human frames, and taking up their abode in the body 
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of a tiger or other animal. At their funeralsi all meii, 
women^ and children get drunk. * « 

The Kuasis. • 

The Khasis inhabit the hills to the east of the Garos. 
Their country is remarkable as containing Gherrapunji,. 
with the gr^test known rainfall in the world. The hillp 
contain fine iimestonoj which is exported in large quanti- 
ties to Calcutta. 


In 1881 Khasi was spoken by about 110^000. The Ian- 



Naba kumta U Blei if la ieit ia ka pyrthei, katba n 
la aiti-noh ia la [J Khun ia u ba-la-khamarwei, ba uei- 
uei-ruh u bangeit ha u, u’n ^nu^m jot shub^thinrei 
u’n ioh ka jingim b’ymjiukut. 
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The KhWs bury the ashes of their dead under four up- 
right stones^ covered over by a fifth stone on the top. 
The picture represents stones of this kind used in ancient 
Europe^ buf the skeletons were sometimes enclosed, not the 
ashes. * They are called cromlechs. 

The Khasis were formerly rude like the .Garos. Mis- 
sionaries have gone among them, reduced tkeir language 
*to writing, printed books, and opened schools. In 18 q 1 the 
number of Khasi Christians was 2,763, and the schools con- 
tained 2,242 pupils. 


liUSHAlS OB KuKIS. 

• 

The Lushapi, or K Ais, are hill tribes to the east of Ghit- 
tago^ and south of Gachar. They are under hereditary 
chiefs, then rnnbar of whose followers depends upon the 
success which att^ds their borderforays. The chief exercises 
•absolute poweT in the village ; he has a large number of 
slaves, and his free subjects contribute lajj^our. I 4 j[ke other 
hill tribes, they make clearings in the forest an# plant 
rice pbut their main occupation is hunting and fighting. 
The men are well made and very strong, but of a sulky 
*and forbidding cast of countenance. 

^•n, women, and children, from the ago at which they 
can hold a pipe, smoke in(^essantly. Tobaccos water Is 
carried about in small gourds, and sif)ped from occasionally*, 
being kept for a short time in the mouth»before spitting it 
out. This tobacco water is looked upon as a great luxury^ 
and when a Lushai meets a friend he offers it to him aes 
a mark of courtesy. The men wear necklaces of beads. 
A l^rge tiger’s tooth, mounted in silver, and suspended round 
the neck hy a thread, is much prized as a charm. 

* From the earliest times, the Lushais have been notorious 
for their bloody raids into British territory, partly for the 
* sake of plunder, partly to obtain human heads for use at 
their funeral ceremonies. In every village there is a rudely 
formed figure of wood, of human shape, representing their 
god. When the Lushais return successful after one of 
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iheir expeditioDSi the heads of the slain are placed before 
this image. Each warrior has his own particular pie of 
:heads ; and according to the number his character is estab- 
lished in the tribe. These piles are sacred ; no man darea 
take away any of the heads to add to his own. 

In 1860^ the Lushafs made a raid into the district of 
Tipperah^ iiN which 1 86 Bengali villagers were massacred^ ' 
and, 100 carried away into captivity. In *1871 they made 
attacks on villages in Gachar^ Sylhet^ and Tipperah. A tea- 
planter was killed j and his daughter was carried off. This 
led to expeditions into the country, when 15 chiefs tendered 
their submission^ and the planter’s d[aughter and upwards 
of 100 Bengalis were liberated from^ captivity. 

In 1890 the Lushais again gave trouble.^ Two expedi- 
tions were sent, one from Chittagong, the other from Burma, 
which met in the middle of the country. A' fort was estab- 
lished, and means will be taken to open%p the country by 
roads. The people will gradually become civilised. • 

. ^ 

Lepohas. 

• 

The Lepchas are a small tribe, inhabiting Sikkim, a 
mountainous district in the Himalayas, due north of Cal- 
cutta. Darjeeling, in the south, is reached by rail fiom 
Calcutta'^ and is a health re^rt during the hot season. 

* The Lepoha features are Mongolian, or somewhat like 
the Chinese. The stature is s^ort, the face broad ^nd flat, 
the eye oj^lique, chin beardless, the skin yellowish. The 
logs and arms are strong. In disposition the Lepcha is 
timid and peaceful. 

The chief article in a Lepcha dress is a cotton odoak, 
which is loosely thrown round the body, so as to feav e the 
arms free, striped with blue, and worked with white ahd 
red. In cold weather an upper garment, with loose sle eves^ 
is added. The hat, when worn, is made of leaves sp read 
out between two thin plates of bamboo extravagantly 
broad, and with a hemispherical crown. 

The ornaments are chiefly of Tibetan make, some ha ving 
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MAHARAVI OF SIKKIM. 


in them little idols, charms, copies of prayers, bones, hairs, 
and nail-parings of their priests, called lamas. The hair, 
an object* of pride and care, in the dressing of which a 
fediale will assist a male, is collected into a large tail 
*;r8iinple or plaited, flat or round. The women wear two 
tails. Besides the skirt and petticoat, they wear a small 
sleeveless woollen cloak, covered with crosses, and fastened 
by a girdle of silver. A coronet of scarlet cloth adorns 
the head. The common dress is of tusser silk. 


0 
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LEPCUA WATER* CARIllEB. 


The Lepohas drink out 
of neat little wooden caps. 
They make a Jcind of beer 
from grain. , 

The priests are their 
medicine men, the drivers 
out of evil spirits, the direc- 
tors of feasts, ceremonies, 
and sacrifices. Those are 
to the evil rather than the 
good Spirits. Why should 
wo Sacrifice to them ? They 
do us no harm. The evil 
spirits, who* ‘dwell in every 
rock, grove, and mountain, 
are constantly at mischief, 
and to them wo must pray, 
for it is they who hurt us.” 

Omens are sought from 
• the entrails of fowls. 

. Among their charfiis^are 
5 ^ the dog-tooth of a leopard, 
s an ornamented brass bead, 
\ a piece of ginger, irhe hard 
seeds of some tree, some- 
times all strung on a 
thread, and placed round 
the neck of a child to pro- 
tect it from harm. 


The Lepchas are skilful in kindling a light by means qf 
two pieces of wood. 

Christian missions were commenced among the Lepchas 
in 1870. Some books have been printed in their language, 
and a number have become Christiitus. 
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SUNWAR WOMAN. 


# • Nepal. 

Nepal is an independent State on tHe Himalayas, between 
Tibet and the British territory. It is very mountainous, and 
contains Mount Everest, :!9,002 feet in height, the loftiest 
known peak in the world. • 

The country is inhabited by a variety of races. The 
aboriginal inhabitants appear to be of Tartar or Chinese 
origin, bearing no resemblance to the Hindus either in 
fehitures, religion or manners. One of them, the Sunwar, 
Represented above, are found in the Western Hills, 

The Gurkhas are the ruling race in Nepal. They are 
said to have emigrated from Tirhut in the 14th century, a.d. 
Their language resembles Hindi ; but about one-fifth of the 
words have been adopted from Tibetan, &c. 
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The Gurkhas are small men, not remarkable for their 
beauty. They are brave soldiers and hunters. They carry 
with them a large heavy knife. It is carved on both the 
hilt and blade^ and can be used equally well for stabbing 
and cutting. The Gurkhas will fearlessly await the spring 
of a tiger, .when, agile as monkeys, they will leap aside, ^ 
at the sameHnoraeut, adroitly drawing the knife across the 
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tiger’s throat. By the combined force with which the 
blow was struck, and the impetus of the animal itself, in 
a flood of blood, the tyrant of the Indian jungle lies dead at 
the Gnrkha’s feet. Generally the death of the tiger is not 
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accomplished by one blow^bat by several delivered at each 
sprinf^ of the infuriated beast. 

The Gurkhas worship chiefly the goddess Kali. It is 
the se.me with some other hill tribes. In Kangra^ on the 
Himalayas, human sacrifices were offered to Kali up to the 
time that it came under the British. An ol^ cedar tree 
* was cut down only a few years ago to whish a girl was 
offered annually, the families of the village taking it in 
turn to supply the victim. When the Viceroy opened the 
Sirhind Canal in 1882, the people of the lower hills believed 
that 200 of the prisoners who had been employed on the 
works were release^ on condition of their furnishing a 
similar number of girjs to be* sacrificed at the inaugural 
ceremony, and^lit fires and beat drums and sat up for seve- 
ral nights in order to keep off any who might be prowling 
about in search of JFemale children. 

There are a few regiments of Gurkhas in the British 
Indian array. * 

Tibbtans. * 

Tibet is under China ; but as there are upwards of 20,000 
'Tibetans in British India, some account will be given of 
thwi and their country. 

. Tibet lies to the north of India, with the Himalayas ia 
the south and the Kuen-lun chain ih the north. It is the 
highest^tableland in the world, its mean height above the 
sea being nearly three miles. It contains several lakes, 
and the sources of the Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra: 
The cold in winter is very severe. Some grain ia raised in 
the valleys ; but the people are chiefly pastoral. Sheep, 
goats, and the yak, a kind of buffalo, are the principal 
domestic quadrupeds. The sheep are of the broad-tailed 
species, and are employed as beasts of burden. The goats 
are covered with fine hair wliich ia larg^ely exported. 

The Tibetans belong to the Mongolian race. They are 
strong and hardy, 'fheir language is written syilabi- 
cally, syllable being separated by a wedge-like sign. 
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TIBETAN LAMA. 


* Sim "“"J'able for their religion, 

a form of Buddhism, mixed up with demon worship and 



TIBETANS. 


magic. The head of the religion, called the Grand Lama,' 
is supposed to bo an incarnation of the coming Buddhii. 
Besides him, there are others supposed to be avatars of Bud- 
dhist saffos. •There are a great many inferior priests. Their' 
sacred nooks, called the Tanjur, consist of 225 volumes. '• 
When the Grand I jama dies, or, as it is thought, whoh* 
*his soul passes into another body, the names ofiall the male 
children born at the time have to be sent to Lhassa, the 
capital. Throe children are selected ; their names are 
written and placed in a golden um. The child whose 
name Is drawn out is proclaimed Grand Lama. He is 
carried through the c^y with great pomp, and placed in the 
golden temple which he never, leaves. The Grand Lama 
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often dies young, supposed to be secretly murdered by 
those who wish to rule in his name. • 

The priests wear a yellow or red dress. It should be 
made out of rags ; but the cold climate requireifwarm cloth- 
ing. The law is supposed to be obeyed by putting b patch 
or two at the comer. 

Every pri&t has an instrument made of metal, called a 
dorje, Sanskrit, vajra, a thunderbolt. It is held between* 
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ftie fingers and tliumb^ and waved backwards and forwards 
to drive away evil spirits. In the picture one of the 
Buddhist saints is represented as waving the dorje. 

A priest has also a bell. It is rung to call the attention 
of the Veings who are worshipped. 

Great importance is attached to a prayer^ called the six- 
' syllabled sentence^ Om mani padme Hum, OiVi, the Jewel 
in the Lotus^ Hum.” Every Tibetan believes this to bo 
a cure for all evil, a compendium of all knowledge, a 
summary of all religion. It is supposed that the oftener this 
formula is repeated, the shorter will bo a person’s course of 
transmigration. The^e six syllables are murmured moi^iing, 
noon, and night by ev^ry man, -woman, and child in Tibet. 

The words lye written or printed on rolls and inscribed 
in cylinders, to turn round, which is thought to have the 
same ofiicacy ^ tojfiave them repeated. If the words are 
printed a million times, to turn round tho cylinder onco is 
equal to repoatihg them a million times! 'Phero are little 
prayer wheels, which the more devout c(jrry with them, 
turning them round with tlio haiul or a string. There are 
large barrel-like cylinders containing tho words written lakhs 
of times. Tho picture opposite represents one of those which 

a priest is turning witli a string, 
while r(?}iding his sacred books. 

A favourite plan isdio set a- 
prayer wficol where it will be 
turned day and night by a 
stream of running water. Thus 
the Tibetan, asleep or awlike, 
supposes that ho is laying up a 
stock of merit. In some cases, 
there are large wheels supply- 
ing merit for a whole village. 

Flags are also erected on 
which tho holy six syllables are 
embroidered. Whenever they 
are blown by tho wind, it counts 
as a Repetition. 
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Europeans are forbidden to enter Tibet. Some Mission- 
aries from Germany have been waiting for years at Kyelangj 
on the borders, where there are some Tibetans. The Bible 
has been partly translated into Tibetan, other books have 
been written, and a few l^ibotans have become Christians. 

• 

•» Ubiyas or Obiyas. 

C 

The Uriyas, about 7 millions in number, are cliiofly found 
in Orissa, to the south-west of Bengal. The province is about 
the size of Oudh. The name is derived from Odradesa, the 
country of the Odras. In ancient • times it was called 
TJtkala. It was conquered by the Ji^Iahrattas, from whom 
it was taken by the British in 1803. ^ 

The shores are low, marshy, and suliject to inundations 
of the sea. Farther inland, there ar^ foible undulating 
tracts ; but the greater part of the interior consists of rug- 
ged hills, covered with jungle and infested^y wild boastsi 
The Uriya laiigguage is very like Bengali. It is the only 
one of file North Indian characters which has adopted the 
curved form of the upper strokes. This was necessary from 
writing on palm leaves with an iron pen; straight linos 
would have cut the leaf. Some of the letters are very like 
each other. • • 

• * 

• * 
OBIYA, or TJriya. {Orissa.) 

oiQiQooicQ geoqg cosiq 

9 C9IQ e|99 QIQ9 4SSlQ 

ego QGft ca cq Qiaai gqgi^ 

• 

Dr. Gust says that Uriya has a literature, the earliest 
monuments of which date Wk three hundred years. * 
Mr. Beverley, in 1872, thus described the Uriyas : 

** The Ooriyas are even more timid than the Bengalis. Conser- 
vative to a degree,, they are wanting in enterprise, contented to 
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follow the practices of their forefathers, and evincing a thorongh 
disliketof all modem improvements. The same charactenstic 
makes them the most bigoted and priest-ridden people in India.'’ 

The Province has been greatly neglected. In some inland 
parts, a cart is as great a novelty as a balloon elsewhere. 

* Hitherto it has had no railroads, sind the ordinary roads 
are very inferior. Hence Orissa suffered terribly during 
famines. There is now canal communication with Calcutta, 
and the proposed East Coast Railway will pass through the 
Province. Education is improving. In British Orissa one 
boy, ont of every three of school-going age, is at school. 
There is a College aC Cuttack^ In 1881, the nunibbr of 
Christians in the Province was about 4,000. 

Orissa is es}fecially noted for the worship of Jagannath. 
For several hundred years the religion was Buddhism. One 
of Buddha^s supposed teeth was said to have been brought 
tp Puri, 543 b.c# A new dynasty, which arose about 474 
A. n., re-established Brahmanism. 



The following is one legend with regard to the origin of 
the image of Jagannath at Puri. Wlien Krishna was shot, 
his bones were left lying under the tree till some pious 
person placed them in a box. Indradhumma, a king, was 
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directed to form an image, and place in it these bones. 
The king prayed to Visvakarma to assist him in making 
the image. The architect of the gods promised to do so on 
condition that ho was not disturbed. Though the king 
consented, after 15 days ho tried to see Visvakarma at 
work, but there was only an ugly image, without hands 'Or 
feet. By titb image there is generally one of Balarama, 
Krishna’s brother, and his sister Subhadra. * 

The temple is called swarga dwara, the gate of heaven. 
A tract sold at the door states that ** Even Siva is unable 
to comprehend its glory ; how feeble then the efforts of 
mortal men !” Lascivious sculptureo disfigure its walls, 
indecent ceremonies disgrace its ritual, and dancing girls 
take part in its worship. « 

There are large numbers of men, called Pandas, pilgrim- 
hunters, who go about the country ip alt directions to 
entice people to visit Puri. They represent that all sorts 
of advantages will result from this moritdrious act. Tht 
ground around ^Puri is said to be all strewn with gold, 
althougli, on account of the wickedness of theKali-yug, it 
appears to be common dust. Many of the pilgrims are 
women, who sometimes follow these pilgrim-hunters against 
the consent of their male relatives. Numbers die by tire 
way. Skeletons lie scattered along the sides of the* roads 
T)n the principal routes. . 

Sir W. W. Hunter says: Disease and death make 
havoc of the pilgrims. Durinj; their stay in Puri they are 
badly lodged and miserably fed.” Pilgrims are t^old that 
it is* sinful for them to cook themselves. They must buy 
the food, mahaprcutad, which has been presented to Jagan- 
nath. The price is deer, the cooking bad, and often it is 
so old as to be putrid. It is considered too sacred for the 
least fragment to be thrown away. Hence it is consumed 
by some one or other, whatever its state of putrefaction, to 
the very last morsel. It is dangerous even to a man oi 
robust health, and deadly to way-worn pilgrims, many of 
whom reach Puri with some form or other of bowel com- 
fdaint. 
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The Juangs. 

The JuangSi in the Hill districts of Orissa, are one of the 
most degraded tribes in India^ though they claim to be the 
first produced of the human race. They are« probably a 
remnant of one of the forest tribes that originially peopled 
Tndia, whose stone implements are found in different parts 
of tho country. 

They had, till lately, no knowledge of iron. They neither 
spin nor weave, nor have the least knowledge of potter3\ 
The women used not to wear a particle of clothing, but 
bunches of leaves bofqre and behind, hanging to a girdle 
of beads. Th^ were afraid to wear clothes, believing that 
if they did they would be devoured by tigers. 

In 1871 an fingbsh ofiicer called together the clan, and 
after a speech handed out strips of cotton cloth for the 
Women to put Sn. They then passed in single file to thc' 
number of 1,900, making obeisance. Finally they gathered 
the bunches of loaves together which hacT found tfieir sole 
clothing into a great heap and set fire to it. It is report- 
ed, however,, that a number of the Juang women, their 
ofiginal garments wearing out and finding that they were 
nob to* be renewed gratuitously, have again lapsed into their 
leafy attire. Tho women tattoo their faces w^tli three- 
strokes on the forehead just over the nose, and three on 
each of the temples. 

Tho juangs have curious c/ances. In the bear dance they 
imitate the boar. The pigeon dance, pig and tortoise dance, 
cock and hen dance, are others of a similar kind. In the 
vulture dance one man is made to represent a dead body. 
The girk in approaching him imitate the hopping, sidling 
aflvance of the ^ird of prey, and using their hands as beaks, 
^nip and pinch the supposed corpse, so that occasionally he 
forgets his character and yells with pain. This affords great 
amusement. 

The Juangs have no belief in witchcraft. So far as known^ 
their language has no words for God,” heaven,” ” hell.” 
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They offer fowls to the bud when in distress, and to tlie 
earth to give them its fruits in due season. , 

Thb Khonds. * 

The Khouds, or Kandhs^ are found in the south-easb of 
Orissa and tike adjoining districts of the Central Province* 
and Madras Presidency. The name denotes hill men. Th^ 
are estimated to number about 430,000. 

The Khonds belong to the Dravidiau race, and have occu- 
pied the same part of the country for 1,500 years. Their 
language, the Khond or Ku, in sonv) respects, resembles 
Tamil and Canarese clusei^ than it^ nearer neighbour the 
Telugu. Thus, he (remote) is avdnu in l^hond, avan in 
Tamil, avanu in Canarese, and vddu in Telugu. 

The Khond family is strictly ruled Uy tlfiJ father. The 
grown-up sons have no property during his life, but live in 
his house .with their wives and children, abd all share thti 
common meal prepared by the grandmother. 

Murders were punished by blood-revenge, the kinsmen 
within a certain degree being one and all bound to kill the 
slayer, unless appeased by a payment of grain or cattle. 
The man who accidentally or wrongfully wounded anotker 
had to maintain the sufferer until he recovered from his Ivirt. 

stolen) article must be returned or its equivalent paid.; 
but the Khond twice convicted of theft was driven forth from 
his tribe, the greatest punishment known to the race. Dis- 
putes were seUled by combat, or by the ordeal ol '^boiling 
oil o^ heated iron, or by taking a solemn oath on an ant-hill, 
or on a tiger’s claw, or a lizard’s skin. The tribe was 
summoned to war by an arrow borne by swift messengers 
from glen to glen. The Khond adorned himself for war 
as for a feast. The most approved form was to go 6n 
fighting day after day until one party or the other was 
exterminated. 

An eye-witness has described a conflict which lasted for 
three days. The women and old men past bearing arms 
stood close by the combatants daring the battle, handing 
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tfiem pots of water and cooked food, with much good 
advice.as to the conduct of the fight. When the first man 
fell, all rushed to dip their »xes in his blood, and hacked 
his body to f)jeces ; while the man who slew his enemy 
without^gettiug a wound himself hewed off the right arm 
from the corpse, and ran with it to the priest among the 
'non-combatants in the rear, as an offering ti^the God of 
War. Before evening a gi eat heap of right arms had thus 
accumulated in each rear — one side having lost 60 men 
and the other 30, besides at least as many more mortally 
wounded as the result of iho first day’s tight. The Khond 
never claims victory the reward of his personal valour, 
but always ascribes it to the fairour of his god. 

The Khondj have many deities, race-gods, tribe-gods, 
family-gods, and a multitude of malignant spirits and de- 
mons. Bat tlftjir great divinity is the Karth-goddess, upon 
whom the fertility of their fields was supposed to depend. 
Cwice each yeltr, at sowing time and harvest before or 
after a battle, and in all seasons (if special calamity, the 
Karth-goddess required a human sacrifice? • 

Children wore kidnapped fnmi the plains. The victim 
on being brought to the village, was welcomed at every 
thrcfshold, daintily fed, and kindly treated, till the fatal day 
arfijvod. He was then tied to a post. The priest said, 
? We have bought you with a price, and no sin res<;s on us.” 
To prevent his offering any resistance, his arms and legs 
were broken with a hatchet. The priest first cut off a 
portioii[*of the Hesh from the body and offered it to the 
Earth-goddess. All the people then cut the flesh from the 
bones and buried it in their fields to make them fertile. 

In 1835 the Khonds passed under British rule. Special 
officers were appointed to suppress human sacrifices, and 
many children, intended as victims, were rescued, and 
either returned to their parents or sent to schools. The 
Khonds now allow that their crops grow as well without as 
with human sacrifices. 

Among the Khonds in Bastar small-pox is common, and 
numerous temples are dedicated to Mata Devi. The patient. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE AMONG THE KUONDS. 


into whose body the goddess is deemed to have entered, is 
treated with scrupulous regitrd. As soon as the^ disease 
shows itseff, his feet are washed with cow’s milk, andcarefully 
wiped upon the head of his nearest relative. Mata Devi 
is then prayed to take under her special protection the 
family whom she has honored with a visit ; the patient is 
placed upon a bed of fresh rice-straw, with a screen arouhd 
him ; his friends constantly repair to the temple of Mata 
Devi and anoint her image with ground sandal-wood and 
waterj with which they then sprinkle the house where the 
patient lies and sign his forehead. His diet consists of 
fruit and cooling food and drink ; but no medicines are 
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aSmiaistered. Thongli racoination Ib anknown, inoculation 
is practised to some extent. 

Some Khonda in the south, called Kois, will be noticed 
separately. * 

• • 

The Gomds. 

• 

• In old maps of India a large territory was marked Oond^ 
wana, which is now included in the Central Provinces. The 
Oonds are found in different parts between the Vindhya 
Mountains and the Godavari^ and from the country of the 
Khonds as far as Khandesh and Malwa. At the last Census 
the number returned as speaking Gondi was upwards of a 
million. 

At one time* the Qonds and Khonds were supposed to 
be the same ; b^it their languages are very different. Gondi 
is remarkable for* its elaborate conjugational system. 
Vi/'liile the Tamikverb has only three tenses, Gondi has six. 

The history of the Gonds is very imperfectly known. 
They say that they had several lines of kifigs. Thefe are 
inscriptions claiming that some of their princes, by their 
beneficence, made earth better than heaven, how the world 
trembled at the march of their elephants, and how the sea 
was swollen by the tears of queens widowed by their con- 
quefits I At present they are in a low state of civilization. 

* The Gonds are about the middle size. They have the 
black skin, flat nose, and thick lips which proclaim them of 
other ilmn Aryan blood. Nearly all dress in the same 
way. For both sexes a cloth wound about the waist coqsti- 
tutes the chief article of attire. Necklaces of beads, ear-rings 
of brass and iron, brass bracelets, and girdles of twisted 
cords, fin|} favour in the eyes of young men and women. 
They seldom wear any covering on the head. Women often 
wear false hair. In one of their hymns, the god blames 
the Gonds for not bathing for six months together* Their 
dirtiness and the tattoo marks on their faces, arms, and 
thighs, repel Europeans. They are more truthful than the 
Hindus, but arrant thieves. All are fond of music and 
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dancing. Sometimes they form a ring by joining hands and 
advance a step towards the centre^ and again retire while 
eircling round and round. When wearied with dancings 
they sing. A man stops out of the crowd and sings a verse ; 
a woman rejoins, and the pair chant in alternate strains, 
for the most part rallying each other on personal defects. 
All are add^ted to drinking. 

The Gonds are divided into several religious sects, woy- 
shipping different gods. In some parts Thakur Deo is held 
in great reverence. He is the household god, presiding 
over the homestead and the farmyard ; and, being omni- 
present, requires no imago to represent him. Cholera and 
Bmall-pox are worshipped^ under tlio names of Mari and 
Mata Devi. To appease the wi^ifth of these divinities, 
they offer sacrifices ; and cleaning their vilfttges they place 
the sweepings on a road or track, in thewhope that some 
traveller will be infected, and so cohvey the disease to 
another village. In addition to his gods, 4he Gond peopl^ 
the forests with spirits of all kinds, most of them able 
and t^nly too willing to inflict evil upon him. To pro- 
pitiate them he sets up a bamboo with a piece of ra^ tied 
to the end, or the like. There the spirit takes up his abode, 
and there at each festival in the family, the spirit has his 
share of the feast. 

When a Gond falls victim to a tiger, a priest is called to 
lay the 'spirit of the dead, and to charm away the addi- 
tional power which the tiger has derived from his prey. The 
priest goes through certain >inovements, represertang the 
tiger in4iis fatal spring; and, lastly, takes up with his teeth 
a mouthful of the blood-stained earth. 

The Gonds, like many other aboriginal tribes, have 
a strong belief in witchcraft. A man's wife or his child 
gets sick. Instead of ascribing it to bad food or some such 
cause, it is put down to witchcraft, and the supposed witch 
is beaten to death. 

In some parts there are temples to Kali in which human 
Baorifices were offered.. The victim was taken to the tem- 
ple after sunset, and shut up within it. In the morning 
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lie was found doad^ the ^reat goddess having come by 
night. and sucked his blood. Some one was hid in the 
temple to kill the victim. There is a famous temple of 
Kali in the Native State of Bastar. About sixty years ago 
it is feid that upwards of 25 full-grown men were 
iigmolated on a single occasion by a Raja of Bastar. 

There are a few Christian Missionaries labouring among 
the'Oonds^ and portions of the Bible have been translated 
into their language. 


The Santals. 

• 

The Santals are scaUered over a curved strip of country, 
about 350 miles in length, extending from the Ganges to the 
river Baitarani. In the western jungles they are the only 
population, bift generally they are mixed with the Hindus 
of the plains. They number about 11 lakhs. 

* The Santals l^olong to the Kolarian race, who are sup- 
posed to have entered India from the ^orth-east^ The 
Santal is more squarely built than the Hindu, with a fore- 
head not so high, but rounder and broader ; the lips are a 
little thicker than those of the Aryan ; the hair is straight, 
coarse and black. The cast of countenance somewhat resem- 
ble the negro type. 

. The language, which is distinct from the Northern and* 
Southern families, is noted for its numerous inflections. Its 
verb s^tem has 5 voices, 5 moods, 23 tenses, 3 numbers, 
and 4^ases. The language is unwritten, and is now 
rendered in Roman and Bengali characters. * 

Nonka b^re 4pe hoa horko samtogre mars&i gael 
ochoitape jemon unko hoa ape^: bugi k^mi gadkate 
• iporen serm&ren jam&mi: ko sarhauc. —(Mait, v. 16.) 

• The Santals do not care for permanently locating them- 
selves ; but their huts, with carefully formed mud walls 
and gayly painted with stripes of red, white, and black, are 
neat and clean. 
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SANTAJi IDOL. 

The Santats dress better than most of the tribes around 
them. The women wear ample saris^ not less than 6 yards 
in lengthy with a gay red border. Their arms, ankle^ 
and tlmoats are laden with heavy brass ornaments. Their 
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average weight may be estimated at 6 seers^ but some 
weigh as much as 17 seers. 

There is a national antagonism between the Santals and 
Hindis. The Santals are not over-particular about food^ 
bat nothing will induce them to eat rice cooked by a Hindu 
-^even by a Brahman. This was not known te Government 
daring the famine of 1866. The cooks were fill Brahmans, 
*bnt the Santals kept aloof, and died rather than eat from 
hands so hateful to them. They have no tradition to account 
for this bitter feeling. 

The national instrument of music is the flute, made of 
bamboo, not less thfe one inch in diameter and about 2 feet 
in length : its tones are deep^and rich. The Santals say 
that the faciflty of playing the flute and a general know- 
ledge of singing and dancing were imparted to them by 
their first parents. It was also by their first parents, they 
say, that they .were taught to prepare rice-beer, and they 
therefore consider that there can be no great harm in freely 
indulging in it. • • 

^here is always an open space in a village for dancing* 
To this the young men frequently resort after the evening 
«neal. The sound of their flutes and drums soon attract 
the maidens, who smooth their long hair, and adding to it 
if flower or two, blithely join them. 

The Santals have every year a great hunting festival in 
which thousands take part. It takes place in the hot 
seasofi, when the beasts hsrre least cover to conceal them- 
selves in. They form a line of beaters several mjles in 
length, each man armed with a bow and arrows and a 
battle-axe, and accompanied by dogs. When wild animals 
are thqs driven together, birds are shot with arrows ; deer, , 
•pigs, hares, &c., are killed : but tigers and bears on these 
occasions are generally avoided. 

The dead are burned. The body is borne away on a cot 
by kinsmen and when it reaches a cross road, some parched 
rice and cotton seeds are scattered about as a charm against 
the malignant spirits that might throw obstacles in the 
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way of the ceremony. The bones saved from the pile are 
thrown into the river Damodar. 
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The local demons are propitiated by sacrifice when dis- 
ease ox misfortune visits a family. In the eastern districts 
the tiger is worshipped^ but in Bamgarh only those who 
have safEered loss through that animal’s ferocity condescend 
to adorb him# If a Santal is carried off by a tiger^ the head 
of, the family deems it necessary to propitiate the tiger 
BhiiL To be sworn on a tiger’s skin^ is the/most solemn 
•f oaths. 

The Santal gods, with one exception, are malignant and 
destructive. The chief deity is the sun god, to whom the 
head of the family about every third year offers a goat for 
the prosperity of chjldren that they may not be cut off 
by disease or fall into sin. ^ 

Several thousand Santals have become Christians. Por- 
tions of the Scriptures have been translated into their 
language, besides educational and other books. 

• * Okaons. 

T^e table-land of Chota (more correctly^hutia) Nagpore 
is a beautiful region about 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, about 14,000 square miles in extent, with rivers flowing 
iA every direction. It is inhabited by different tribes, the 
pr^cipal of which will be noticed. 

The Oraons are best known as Dhangars, bill men, from 
the apparent derivative dhang, hill ;*but the term is applied 
to the youth of both sexes, in highland and lowland villages. 
Thongfi found chiefly in thd northern and western parts of 
Chota Nagporo, there are scattered offshoots. C&donel 
Dalton estimates them at about 6 lakhs in number. They 
are an industrious race, known far and wide as day 
labouresB. 

* The language is Dravidian, but it has been considerably 
influenced by Aryan contact. The tradition is that the 
' tribe gradually emigrated from Western India. 

Their huts are badly constructed and huddled together. 
Groups of houses are built in rows of 3 or 4 facing each 
other, and forming a small enclosed court, seldom properly 
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drained or cleared. In their huts the human beings and 
cattle have common tenancy. The pigs alone havet build- 
ings appropriated to their own use. ^ 

The walls are of mud^ but when constructed of red 
laterite soil they are as durable as if built of brieS:. The 
worst of this method of building is that holes are dug .to 
eupply the r^aterial^ which are^ ever afterwards^ receptacles 
of filth and hot-beds of fever. • 

Very few villages are now found tenanted only by Oraons. 
fThe majority hnve been assigned to middlemen whose more 
pretentious tiled dwellings^ with their upper stories, look 
down on the low thatched gable-endgd hnts of the aborig* 
ines. ^ 

The headman is the functionary* to whom^the proprietor 
of the village looks for its secular administration. He 
may be removed if he fail to give satisfaction. 

A priest there most be ; an Oraon community cannot get 
on without one. The office does not go froTn father to son.® 
The latter may be ignorant and disqualified, he may be 
a Ghrwtiau. "Wlien vacated it is filled by divination. Jhe 
fate of the village is in the priest/s hands ; in their own 
phraseology, it is said that be makes its affairs.^' He is 
also master of tho revels which are for the most part coft- 
nected with religious rites. The doctrine of the Oraqns 
is that man best pleases the gods, when he makes himself 
*merpy. T'hus acts of • worship and propitiatory sacrifices, 
are always associated with feasting, drinking, dancing, and 
love-making. • 

Inwall tlfe older Oraon villages there is a house in which 
all the bachelors of the village must, when not absent from 
it, sleep under penalty of a fine. 

Immediately in front of the sleeping hall is the«dancing 
arena, about 40 feet in diameter, with a stone or post mark- 
ing its centre. It is surrounded by seats for tired dancers 
or non-dancing spectators, and shaded by fine old tamarind* 
trees. During the festive seasons of the year, dancing com- 
mences shortly after dark every night, and if the supply of 
liquor holds out, is often kept up till sunrise. On some 
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tKScasions the ground is laid down with red earthy which 

f mlverises under the many twinkling feet and rises in a 
nrid cloud aJ;)out the dancers till the garments^ the dusky 
skins^ and the black hair of the performers become all of 
a brick oust hue. 

The Oraon women are all tattooed in childhood with three 
marl^s on the brow and two on each temple. • The young 
men burn marks on the fore-arm. This is part of the disci- 
pline boys have to go through to make them hardy and 
manly. Girls^ when adults or nearly so^ have themselves 
farther tattooed on the arms and back. 

The Oraons acknowledge a Supreme God who is manifest 
in the sun. He is beneficent, but does not interfere if the 
spirit of evil onc^ fastens upon us. It is of no use to pray to 
Him ; He is therefore neglected^ whilst malignant spirits 
are adored. • 

Some Oraons have become Christians^ partly because God 
will protect them^ and that witches and bhuts will have no 
power over them. ^ ^ • 

Oraons suppose that men who are killed by tigers become 
tigers: but for other people death is annihilation. I'hey 
tremblingly wander in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, 
rivbr and grave is haunted. They believe that women who 
die Jn childbirth become ghosts, and such ghosts arc fre- 
quently met, hovering about tho tombstones, always clad 
in robes of white, their faces fair and lovely, but with backs 
black as charcoal, and inverted feet; that is, they walk 
with thdfr heels in front. They lay hold of passers-by and 
wrestle with them and tickle them, and he is lucky indeed 
who, thus caught, escapes without permanent injuries. 

• Kols. 

^ This name is sometimes applied to all the Kolarian tribes ; 
but it is used by Europeans chiefly to denote the Munda 
Kols^ the Larka (fighting) Kols or Hos, and the Bhumiji 
Kols. The name is considered disrespectful, and is not 
used by the tribes themselves. 
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According to tradition^ tlie Kola were once a powerful 
race in Behar, the ancient Magadha. Numeroas ferts and 
ruiDB are ascribed to them. At present they are found 
chiefly in the mountainous districts and table-lauds of Ghota 
Nagpore. They are subdivided into clans, each cafled after 
an animal, .plant or tree. The rule is that a member of a 
particular clan, such as the snakes, tortoises, or mango frees, 
must not marry women of the group. • 

Each Mundari village has a chief, called a mUnda, 'a head,’ 
in Sanskrit, and as a village often consisted of one family, 
it became a name for the whole tribe. 

Some of the women wear very heavy bracelets, armlets, 
and anklets of bell metal.* It is ^ giingular sight to see the 
young women at a market subjecting themselves to the 
torture of being fitted with a pair of thesb^ anklets. They 
are made so that they can just, with great violence, be 
forced on. The operation is performed by the manu- 
facturers, who put moistened leather on tlfe heel and instep 
to prevent excoriation. The girl clinging to and resting on 
one ot her companions cries bitterly at the violence inflicted 
on her, and the operation is a long one ; but when it is over, 
she admires her decorated foot and instep and smiles 
through her tears. ' 

The Ho women have adopted as their distinctive mark 
an arrow, which they regard as their national emblem. A Ho 
unable to write, if asked to attach his mark or sign manual 
to a document, does so by making a rude representation of 
an nrro^ * 

The Kols breed ducks and geese, and they have sheep 
and goats for food, but it is generally for the purpose of 
propitiatory sacrifices that they are slaughtered and eaten. 
Bullocks and buffaloes are also reared. The •Kols, like 
most of the Indo-Chinese races, make no use of the nrilk. 
The Hindus worship the cow, but they steal its milk from 
the calf. * 

The Kols generally eat beef, mutton, fowls, and fish ; but, 
unlike the Santals and Oraons, they do not approve of 
the flesh of bears, monkeys, snakes and mice. They will 
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take from Europeans cakes and breads but not cooked rice. 
In regaid to cooked rice they are very particular. They will 
leave off eatii\jg if a man^s shadow passes across their food. 

An eqjial division of property among the sons is the 
prevailing custom of inheritance ; but they live together as 
an undivide4 family until the youngest attains his majority, 
whe^ the division is made. The sisters are regarded as 
li^e-stock and are allotted to the brothers like cattle. The 
price of a wife is usually six head of cattle. If there are 
three broth (^rs and one sister, each gets two head of cattle 
on the marriage of the latter. Owing to the high prices 
placed on daughters by their fathers, a large number of 
adult unmarried girls iQ^y be seen in every considerable 
village. The girls complain that the young men “ do not 
propose.^^ • 

After the birth o£ a child, both father and mother are 
considered unclean for 8 days, during which period the 
c^her members St the family are sent out of the bouse, 
and the husband has to cook for bis wife. In a cas e 
of djflcult labour, some evil spirit is supposed to ffeTat 
work, and after divination to ascertain his name, a sacrifice 
is made to appease him. At the expiration of the 8 days, 
the* banished members of the family return, friends are 
invi|ed to a feast, and the child is ceremoniously named. 
The name of the grandfather is usually given to tho first 
born son, but not without taking an ofnen to ascertain if it 
will prove fortunate. As the name is mentioned a grain of 
pulse igf^tbrown into a vessel with water; tho name is 
adopted if it floats, rejected if it sinks. 

Like many other wild tribes, the Kols are very fond of 
dancing. They breed fowls from their great love of cock* 
fighting. • At all market places on market days and at 
other places on fixed days, they have great meetings for 
this amusement. The cocks are armed with cruel steel 
spurs, and the combat is always to the death, the winning 
cock gaining for his master the corpse of his foe. 

The sun is worshipped as the supreme divinity. He 
is said to have married the moon, but she deceived him on 
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ode occasion and he cut her in two ; but repenting of his 
anger^ he allows her at times to shiue forth in full beauty. 
The stars are her daughters. 

The next iif order among the gods is the mountain god. 
He is supposed to bring rain^ and therefore receives special 
attention. Every third year^ in most places^ buffaloes are 
sacrificed in his honour^ and fowls and goats ^ery year. 
H^ ft also invoked in sickness. Every village has in its 
vicinity a grove for the local gods. They are held respon- 
sible for the crops^ and are especially honoured at all the 
great agricultural festivals. Then follow the spirits that 
preside over tanks and wells. The remaining spirits are the 
ancestral shades who are supposed to hover about^ doing 
good or evil to their ddfaCendanfs. A small portion of the 
food prepared id every house is daily set apart for them. 

All disease in/men or animals is attributed to one of two 
causes — the wrath of some evil spirit who has to bo appeased 
qf to the spell oi some witch or sorcerer who should be 
destroyed or driven out of the land. In the latter a witch- 
finder is employed to divine who has casVthe spell- 
varioTis modes of divination are resorted to. In former 
times the person denounced and all his family were put to 
death in the belief that witches breed witches. 

The ghost of a Ho |ikes to have his grave all to himself. 
It ft indicated by a massive stone from 5 to 15 feet in 
hdight.*^ Collections of them mark the site of evefy Ho or 
Mundari village. 

In thero were 44;000 Christians among the Kols and 
other tribes in Ghota Nagpore. Most of tbo New Testament 
has been printed in Mundari. 

Mundari^ like the Santal^ belongs to the Kolarian family. 
The language was unwritten. The following specimen is 
in,the Nagri character : 

, 

^T»rT a 

*S6e cat, page 3. 
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INDIAN GYPSIES. 

• 

Gipsy, or Gypsy, is the name given to a Witadering race, 
some oE them scattered over Europe. It meaus Egyptian^ 
because they were supposed to come from Egypt. Tbeir 
language, liowever, containing many Hindi words, shows 
that they are of Indian origin. Some Gipsy tribes are stdl 
found ill India. Two of them are thus described by The 
Pioneer : — 

f^^l'he Bengal Gypsies call themselves in their own jargon, 
Kathwaiff or Bhatus, but in order to evade suspicion and 
troublesome inquiries as to antecedents, they assume 
the sufBx Ahir, Rowasu, K!anjhar,*dr Kushmiri. A widely- 
spread tradition current among them ideijl'tifiea them with 
the Sansias, a nomad race of Rajputana, o-Ji which we shall 
have occasion to say something mor^ presently. In the 
matter of religion Nats (dancers) are professed Hindoo. 
Like the Thugs, they worship Kali, the robbers^ patron 
dei^ and when about to undertake a coup they propitiate 
her with sacrifices of goats and buffaloes. They buiy the 
bodies of their dead children, but cremate adults, and carry 
the bones of chiefs to Hurdwar to mingle them with the 
sacred Ganges. They observe the Qindu ceremony called 
Sasthiy which takes place six days after the naming of a 
new-born male infant. The women bore their noses ; the 
men their ears, making the piercing of the lobe an occasion 
for distributing sweetmeats^ in honour of thet^ gurus. 
The^ latter are called D hula and Maukhau, and according 
to a* popular story, they flourished at some unknown period 
in Jodhpur or Bikanir. Like the uneducated of all 
countries Nats mingle many gross superstitions with 
religions forms. Saturday and Thursday are deemed highly 
inauspicious for business of any kind. If a Nat passes a 
snake on the left, hears a man sneezing behind him, o: 
meets one who is lame, he postpones any undertaking 
which he may be meditating. Equally characteristic of a 
primitive social development are the Nat marriage customs. 
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Mfeirriageable girls are sold by fcheir father to a suitor for 
a sum which must exceed Rs. 200. Polygamy is ankuown, 
but the Ve-marriage of widows is permitted^ and in certain 
cases insisted ^n. The young Natins are often strikingly 
beautiful with large, dark eyes set in a perfect oval ; and 
contrary to the usual belief, those who belong to the wander- 
ing^tribes are generally chaste. Every gang is gbverned by 
a [eader who succeeds to the command by sheer fSrco of char- 
acter : and, though Nats are divided into seventeen castes 
many of which do not intermarry, every member of a gang 
owes implicit obedience to his chief whether above or below 
him in caste. Disputes are settled by a punchayet of 
adult males, who pdnish offences against the Gypsy 
code, by levying a fine •termed* The community 
ostensibly live fcy begging ; but like their race every- 
where, they wage a ceaseless war against society. All are 
thieves by nature and education. Their tents, consisting 
skins stretched over a rude bamboo framework, are 
^tched in one of the patches of waste land to be found 
near every village, and the adults wander from hou®*^ to 
housd*, begging and offering charms and simple ornaments 
for sale. But a sharp look-out is kept for unconsidered 
trifles, and the valuable points of each homestead and its 
cattle-sheds are carefully noted. When the position has 
beefii sufficiently reconnoitered a coup takes places Half a 
dozen ryots find themselves minus tlipir best cattld; or the 
victims of a burglary, entry having been effected by means 
of long,^harp knives. The g 9 *ng then make a forced march 
of fifty or sixty miles, generally separating to render pur- 
suit and identification more difficult. Nats find it easy to 
dispose of their loot. Shopkeepers are to be found in 
every bazaar who will purchase jewellery and bazaar vessels 
without asking questions. Farmers relieve them of stolen 
cattle, at fair market prices, and goats speedily find their 
way into the sempiternal stewpot which includes such 
strange flesh as that of pigs, dogs and jackals. The pro- 
ceeds of these razzias are equally divided among the adult 
members of the gang in fixed proportions. Like their 
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European brethren, Nats haye a secret cant enabling thein 
to recognise one another and convey warnings of danger. 
In their jargon, Gro away’’ is Khdahi jat : * A bad omen^ 
Salai Shogun} All right” Kuchchi hui : and*''^ No danger’^ 
Khaban chiarch. The efiect of these shibboleths pro- 
nounced in Nat hearing is magical. Nats pass the , dry 
months in "moving with more or less rapidity from place to 
place ; and the rainy months in certain favoured villages pf 
Oinagepur, Purnea, Maldah, Murshidabad and Monghyr. 
When hard pressed they make for Nepal territory ; but there 
they may not tarry, for Goorkha justice is swifter and 
severer than the lame-footed article dealt out on British 
soil. * 

The Indian Gypsies, as Ve havoMeen, claim relationship 
with the Bikanir Sansias. The latter artf a nomad race, 
well-known throughout Rajputana, who allege that they 
separated three centuries ago from the Jat community. 
Their name is, according to tradition, derived from a con;- 
mon ancestor, named Satsi Mai, who enjoined on hisdescend- 
life of mendicancy with no settled abode and the use 
of moveable thatched huts {sharlci). The Sansias of Bikanir 
eat the remains of food from Hindu and Mahomedan tables, 
and are therefore regarded as unclean by the proud Rajputs. 
They, however, profess Hinduism and pay special reverence 
to a demi-god, named Ramdeo. Temples, many of them 
boasting a hoary antiquity, are to be found throughout 
Bikanir which are universally allowed to have been erected 
by Sansias. Though spurned by orthodox Hindis, who 
bathe if a Sansia’s shadow falls on them, they are regarded 
as poor relations by Jats, and a voluntary tax for their 
support is levied in many villages of the clan. Sansias use 
asses for the transport of their moveable habitations, and 
spend the cool months in travelling throughout Rajputapa, 
lying perdu during the fierce heat. They are inveterate 
beggars and pilferers, and marriage with them, as with the 
Gypsies, is a sale, the maiden fetching Rs. 60 or more. 
The Sansias for their part repudiate all connection with the 
Bengal Nats, but the coincidence between the customs of 
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the two communities is too close to be accidental. Gypsy 
characteristics are uDinistakeable ; however far apart the 
habitats of th^^r curious race. 

HINDUSTANIS. 


JBEfNDusTAN, a Persian word meaning The Country of the 
Hindus^ is sometimes loosely used by Hluglish writers to 
denote the whole of India. More corl^ectly^ it is the country 
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between the Yindbya Mountains and tbe Himalayas, 
bounded on tbe West by the Pan jab, and on the jEast by 
Assam. Hindustanis, in this little volume, include the 
nations using the Hindi and Hindustani language^ They 
chiefly inhabit Behar, west of Bengal, the North-West Prov- 
inces, Oudh, and parts of Central India. Their country 
contains a great part of the valley of the Ganges. 

The climate is not so moist as that of Bengal. It "is 
warm in the hot seasoQ, but the winter is cold and bracing. 
The rainfall is insuflicient, as a rule, for rice ; wheat and 
different kinds of millet are chiefly grown. 

People. — On account of the climat j and more nourishing 
food, the Hindustanis afe tailor, and stronger than the 
Bengalis. They are also purer Aryans. Ipstoad of the bare 
heads of the Bengalis, they wear good tufbans to protect 
them either from heat or cold ; and instead of thin garments 
they have thick jackets of two folds, well stuffed and quilted. 
Over the whole a warm quilt of two or three yards length id 
thrown, or shawls are worn. They usually wrap them- 
selves up in tho quilt when they go to sleep. 

Language. — Hindi is spoken over an area of about 
250,000 square miles, and is the vernacular of about 70 
millions. There are numerous local variations ; but it may 
be divided into Behari, or Eastern Hindi, and We^em 
Hindi. • Benares Hindi leans towards the Sanskrit ; Agra 
Hindi towards the Persian. On the boundaries Hindi melts 
into the surrounding languages. Beames says, On the 
banks of the Mahananda river both Bengali and £[indi are 
spoken, and both equally badly 

HINDI. 
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Hindi is generally printed in the Nagri character. For 
quicker* writings a form called Kaithi is adopted. A still 
simpler form used in commerce, called Sarafi or Mahajani. 

Hindistani or Urdu is a mixed language. For a long 
time the Muhammadan conquerors of India spoke Persian, 
and the conquered, Hindi. By the soldiers tiiid people 
talkmg to each other, a camp (Urdu) language Vas formed, 
containing a mixture of Hindi, Persian, and Arabic. It 
is usually written in the Persian character, and printed in 
Arabic. The Roman character is coming into use. Hindus- 
tani is the language of the Muhammadan rather than of 

the Hindu population. It is not peculiar to any district. 

• • • 

pNDUSTANI, or URDU. 

^ ji fi- ^ ^ tji 

. < 0 ^ 


In South India Hindustani differs somewhat from that 
in tlio north, and is called Dekhani. 

The number speaking Urdu maybe roughly ^estimated 
at» 25 millions. • *- 


The following table shows the resemblances between a 
few verycommon words belonging to some of the principal 
languages of the Northern Family ; 



Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Urdu. 

Marathi, 

Gujarati.* 

Man 

manusha 

manas 

mard 

mansh 

mAnus. 

Eye 

Ear 

chhakyub 

Sama 

ankh 

kAn 

Ankh 

kAn 

doleh 

kan 

Ankh. 

kAn. 

Nose 

t 

nak 

nAk 

nakh 

nAh. 

Mouth 

mnkh . 

mokh 

munh 

tond, mukh mohodnm. 

Tboth 

danta 

dant 

dAnt 

dant . 

dAnt. 

Hand 

hdt 

hAth 

hAth 

hAt 

hAth. 


* From Latham’s Comparative Philology, t Not given by Latham. The 
accents also are, in most oases, not given. 
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BBNABJ5S GENTLBMAN. BENABES LADI, 

Daily liife. — As in other parts of India, cultivation is the 
chief employment of the people. When there was a faijure 
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of rain formerly millions perished from famines. Such are 
now mitigated by numerous canals from the great rivers^ 
and by railways enabling grain to be transported. The 
cattle^ al well as the men^ are larger thanin Bengal. During 
th&cold season they are sometimes protected by coverings. 

The common Native mode of travelling is bullock or 
harse ehka. The body of the carriage is set upon two 
wheels, without any springs, so that on bad roads there is a 
good deal of jolting. A horse has often a number of small 
bells suspended from its neck, which make a jingling noise 
when it moves. The«carriages used by Native ladies are 
generally of the same kipd ; bui; are covered closely over 
with a screen, often or red cloth, which gives them at a 
distance a rather gaudy appearance. No one can see the 
ladies inside; bht they can peep out at small apertures, and 
see all who pass. 



BXRA. 

There are several tribes of Brahmaus, who would be put 
out of caste if they partook of a meal sitting together on 
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the same mat. Sir W. W. Hunter saw a Brahman felon 
try to starve himself to deathi and submit to a liogging 
rather than eat his food on account of scrupleifas to whether 
the birth-place of the North-Western Brahman, firho had 
cooked it, was equal in sanctity to his own. ^ 

Nautches*;Eiro noticed here, though the evil prevails, more 
or less, all over India. The Subodh Patrika has* the 
following remarks on them : 

“ Not the least urgent of such subjects of reform is the insti- 
tution of dancing girls among us. Stripped of all their acquire- 
ments, these women are a class of prosi&tutes pure and simple. 
Their profession is immoral And thojk Uve by vice. Being never 
married they can never be widows. Hence, the wedding tie 
woven by these women is considered propitioul and sufficiently 
potent to confer life-long wifehood on the newly-married girl. 
Indeed their presenco at marriage and olher ceremonies is al- 
most a necessity, and few persons who can afford the expeni^e 
and are unable to disregard the opinion of their neighbours can 
^r>hear to call them to grace the occasion. The dancing girl is 
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everywhere. It is she who crowns all merriment at all times. 
If it is a^arriage, she gives the finishing stroke to the gaieties 
of the ocoasiom If you begin to occupy a house newly built^ 
the ceremony of the day is only brought to a conclusion when 
the house rings to the noise of her anklets, as the phrase goes. 

you cannot treat a friend or bid farewell to ^a departing 
Anglo-Indian except by her mediation.” ^ • 

Her immoral influence is thus described : 

She is the bane of youthful morality. In her rich dress^ 
her trained voice, and the skilful manipulations of her hands 
and feet, she is the centre of attention to young, impressionable 
minds. If their introduction to h^r is too early, there is yet no 
repulsion about it. Anfl \he favourable impressions thus early 
associated with fler grow and develop with advancing years. 
Thus immorality is handed down from father to son.” 

Some of the so*Tigs sung by the women are highly 
ssbjectionablo. That they should be lewd is to be expect- 
ed ; but this is not the only blot. The Deccan Times 
quoljgs the following specimen ; Darling, •! do not kiiiJTt 
whom to admire most, God who made you or you who were 
made by God 1 No, no, you are the more loveable ! The 
Almighty now repents that ^e has created you so beautiful^ 
0 envious, jealous G&d 1’^ &c. 

^ery large sums are often squandered on thfise women 
by men who will not give a pice for female educaflon. 

Reformers everywhere should turn their attention to« 
this wiA-spread evil, and try to check it in every possible 
way. They should never countenance nautches by thcirjres- 
ence, and try to convince those who encourage them of 
the error of their conduct. 

Beligien. — Hindustan is the chief seat of Hinduism, and 
here Buddhism originated. Benares, or Kasi, is the most 
noted place of pilgrimage in India. Muttra is the supposed 
%irth place of Krishna, where he stole the clothes and sport- 
ed with 16,0C0 Gopis. His history is given in the Prem 
Sagar. It has well been remarked, The stories related 
of Krishna^s life do more than anything else to destroy 
the morals and corrupt the imagination of Hindu youths.” 
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The people generally believe the stories in the Prem Sagar, 
and see no wrong in a god being guilty of theft^ adultery, 
and murder. •The proverb is, ^^To the mighty there is no 
sin.’^ Jhst as a Hiudu king could take the wives of his 
subjects or put them to death, so it is supposed the gods 
may act as they please. On the contrai^i) ^r God to 
comi&it a crime would be far worse than for a man to do the 
same. No such being as Krishna ever existed : the story in 
the Prem Sagar is an invention. 

Bama is largely worshipped in Hindustan. ''Bam I Bam 
is a common salutatioiv Palky bearers use it -when they 
take up or lay down their load. .Bama is a far more nobler 
character than Krishna; *but his fame rests chiefly on the 
most extravagant fables. If Bama could not hear his wife 
Sita when she called to him for help, much less can the 
prayers of his worshippers reach him. The Bamayana 
makes the following claim : " He who reads and repeats this 
holy life-giving Bamayana is liberated from all his sins and 
exalt^ with his posterity to the highest heaven.” Aiiy 
intelligent man can judge of the truth of this assertion. 

The Bam Lila Mela is a favourite festival in Hindustan. 
A Isirge wooden erection is m^e to represent a fort, in the 
midst of which is a huge image of Havana, surrounded by 
his ^llow-giants. This is shown on the right of thbj)icture. 
Opposite is seen the figure of Bama i^earing a crown, and 
bending his bow to shoot at tho giants. In the enclosure 
are the ^tors of the festival, dtossed as monkeys, to person- 
ate the allies of Bama, and waving torches. After a kind 
of representation of a battle, the images of Havana and the 
other giants, with their fort, are set on fire and consumed. 
Inorant Hindus believe that Ceylon, now under the Queen 
of England, is still peopled by demons. 

Literature — Mr. A. Grierson has lately given a list of 
950 Hindu authors who flourished between the twelfth 
century a. d. and the present time. He says ; " As far as 
my information goes, the earliest vernacular literature of 
Hindustan is the bardic chronicles of Bajputana. The first 
bsbrd of whom we have certain information was the well 
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known Chand Bardai^ wlio celebrated, towards the end of 
the 12tli century, tbe fortunes of Prithi Baj, the*Gbauhan 
of Dilli. Kamanand, the populariser of me worship of 
Bama, flourished about the year 1400; and evefi greater < 
than he was his famous disciple Kabir.” Nearly every 
great wri{gr<f Hindustan flourished daring the IGth and 
17th centuries, contemporary with Shakespere and dtb^rs 
in England. Tulsi Das, who died in 1624, wrote the Bama- 
yana, the most popular book in the language. About the 
middle of the 17th century, Behari Lai Chaube wrote Sat 
Saij 700 verses, for each of which fce received a reward of 
a gold ashrafi from King Jai Singh. 

Urdu, cultivated by Muhammadans, has comparatively 
an extensive literature. ^ 

In 1888 the numbers of Publications registered in Hindi 
and Urdu were as follows : 



Hindi • 

Urdu. 

N. W. R 

and Ondh ... 295 

558 

Punjab 

... 169 

961, 

Bengal 

... 131 

.32 

Bombay 

... ... G2 ... 

33 

Madras 

... tfif. . ... ... 

29 • 

1' 

6^ 

• 

The Bajputs. 

• 

1613 * 

• 

f> 


Although the Bajputs do not form a separate nation speak- 
ing their own language, they deserve notice as one of the 
most distinguished races in India. Their vernacular is 
Hindi. • 

The country of Bajputana possesses an area of about 
130,000 square miles — rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The population is about 10 millions. A smftll 
district in the centre is under British Buie ; the rest is 
divided into 18 Native States. 

The Aravalli Hills divide Bajputana into two parts. 
Towards the west much of the country is a desert, with 
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WATER WUEKLS. 

sandjaills^ blown about by tlie winds. Tliff fow wolls are, 
in some cases, two or throe hundred feet deep. The water- 
wheel, with rows of pots, is largely used in Rajpufcana. The 
crewing noise which it makes is often heard. Some parts 
of tjpie country are comparatively fertile. 

.The Rajputs are generally supposed to have, been a 
Scythian tribe from Central Asia.* Tho aborigines of 
Bajputana call themselves sons of tho earth” or children ^ 
of the ferest,” while tho Rajputs claim to be Suryas, of sun 
descent. The Jats and Rajputs are so like each other *that 
they probably belonged to the same original stock. 

At what date the Rajputs first entered Rajputana is 
unknown.* When the Muhammadans invaded India, Rajput 
kifigs were ruling over extensive tracts from the Panjab to 
Ondh. Had these monarchs and their tribes united together 
firmly, they would have driven back the Muhammadans. 
Unfortunately they wore at constant feud with one another, 
and, hence, gradually fell a prey to the sword of the 
conquerors. The tribal wars of tho great Rajput houses, and 
their eventual subjugation by a foreign foe, produced the 
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separation and dispersion of the Bajput tribes^ and led to 
their oocapyiog^ for the most part^ new territories. Soma 
of the chiefs emte]:ed the service of the Muhammadan Em- 
perors> avid some permitted their daughters to marry Mu- 
hammadan princes. The Oodeypore family is considered the 
highest in rank among the Bajput chiefs^ claiming direct 
descant from Bama, and to belong to the eldein^fanch of the 
SdVyavamsa^ or ' Children of the Sun.^ It is the boast of the 
family that they never gave a daughter to any of the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors. Up to the time of Akbar^ the Bajput 
chiefs, more or less, preserved their independence ; but in a 
short time they lost thfs position, and became simple feuda- 
tories of the emperor. •Rajputaha afterwards fell almost 
completely under the sway of the Mahrattas, who exacted 
tribute, ransomed cities, annexed territory, and extorted 
subsidies. After severe fighting, the Bajputana chiefs were 
taken under Briti|h protection about 1818, and wero firmly 
eftabliahed in their territories again. 

A Bajput chief rules the head of a tribp divided into 
numerous clans, at the head of which are petty chiefs, 
generally members of his own family, all of whom acknow- 
ledgp his sovereignty and pay him tribute, while his own 
authority is only absolute ovA those tracts which are not 
in their hands or undhr their control. In some»cases the 
rights of the smaller chiefs are as ancient as the «right of 
the ruling prince to the state which he governs. The 
Thakurs^or great landholder^, similarly claim from their 
dependdits customary dues or services. 

The Bajput population, though the first in rank and in- 
fluence, number only about half a million. The Brahmans, 
who come next, are nearly twice as numerous. 

“ The pborest Bajput of this day,'^ says Tod, retains 
all the pride of ancestry, often his sole inheritance ; he 
scorns to hold the plough, or to use his lance but on 
horseback. In these aristocratic ideas he is supported by 
his reception among his superiors, and the respect paid to 
him by his inferiors. The honours and privileges, and the 
gradations of rank among the vassals of the Bana^s house^ 
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exhibit a highly artificial and refined state of society. 
Each of the superior rank is entitled to a banney, kettle- 
drums preceded by heralds and silver inace^ with peculiar 
gifts and personal honours, in commemoration ^^of some 
exploit of their ancestors.” Every royal house had its 
palladium which was frequently borne in battle at the saddle- 
bow of theipTiifco. Kao Bhima Hara, of Kota, lost h^s Hfo 
and his protecting deity together. • 

Sherrin|f says : At the present time a wide-spread desire 
manifests itself among various aboriginal tribes of the 
Central Provinces to conform to Rajput usages, and by 
adopting the designation of Singh, a title peculiar to 
liajputs, to elevate themselves to fchoir rank, and so in the 
course of time to be generally recognised as connected 
with them. In this manner there is reason to believe not 
a few aboriginal clans have risen into. Rajputs.” 

Some years ago a. sad picture was drawn of the Rajput 
chiefs by Aberigh-Mackay : — • ^ 

' ** The children of the sun and moon, the children of the fire- 
fountain seem to have forgotten the inspiriting traditions of 
their race, and have sunk into a state of slothful ignorance 
and debauchery that mournfully contrast with the chivalrous 
heroism, the judicious and active patriotism, the refined culture 

and the generous virtue of their ancestors Hardly oable 

to read 'or write his, own language, ignorant of all pertain- 
ing to bis race, pertaining to his State, pertaining to his sacred 
ofiice as a ruler of men— the petty Rajput of the present 
day often launters away his miserable existence in t^ society 
of abominable creatures that cast discredit on the name of 
servant. Besotted with spirits and opium, dull, morose, and 
wretched, he knows nothing of his affairs ; and leaves every- 
thing to plundering * Managers’ and ‘ Deputy-Managers.’ He 
is generally hopelessly in debt. He seldom cares for any 
thing but the merest shadow of his dignity, the ceremony with 
which he is treated. Of this he is insanely jealous. That 
all the honours due to royalty and Rajput blood should be paid 
to him; that he should be saluted with guns, and received 
at the edge of carpets, and followed by escorts of cavalry ; that 
his daughters should be married at an early age to princes 
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of higher clans than his own ; that his Thaknrs should attend 
him at th^ Dassehra and perform the precise ritual of allegiance 
—all this IS what he craves.” 

To renaody. this state of things, the Mayo College was 

* founded at Ajmere in 1875. It is intended for the sons of 
► princes and noblemen in the whole of llajpiitan«a, whore they 

may be brought into direct contact with hJaropoan ideas, 
under healthy influences of physical and moral training. 
Each of the large Rajput states has its own quarters for 
students. 

Pride is a besetting sin of Indians ; but nowhere was it 
carried to such a lengthdis in Rajputana. Genealogists and 
poets exercise a vast influence dver the people. It is to 
them that the prcmdest Rajput looks for solace in adversity, 
and for increased joy and exultation in prosperity. These 
men are notorious for their rapacity as beggars, and are 
much dreaded by their employers on account of the power 
tfley have of distorting family history at public recitations, 
if they choose to do so, and of subjecting ^py member to 
geneml ridicule. At marriages large sums were sometimes 
given to them. On the occasion of a marriage between two 
nobl^ families a few years ago, the bridegroom expended 
lakhs of rupees on such giffs alone. The marriage of a 
daughter in Rajputana* times without number, marked the 
era of the family ruin — the income of several years^ squan- 
dered, estates encumbered, a legacy of debt and misery 

• handed dpwn to succeeding generations. To avert the ruin 
of the faitiily, a daughter at her birth was frequently put to 
death. All this happened that a senseless custom might be 
kept up, that one family might not seem to outdo another 
in the matter of display of riches, and profuse liberality. In 
the^ history of mankind is thereon record a more pitiful 
display of human vanity ? 

I Two centuries ago the great Maharaja Jai Singh of 
Jeypore took up the question of curtailing marriage ex- 
penses among the Rajputs. His plan was frustrated by the 
vanity of the Ghandawut of Saloombra, who expended on 
the marriage of his daughter a sum even greater than his 
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sovereign could Have afforded. Tod says^ To Have His 
name blazoned by the bards and genealogists^ Hejsacrificed 
the beneficent views of one of the wisest of thp Bajput race.’^ 
Since then there have been a number of unsuccessful 
attempts in the same direction on the part of individual ' 
chiefs. Utufortunately they acted independently of i^ach 
bther^ and* fStiures were the result. In 1887^ Colonel 
Walteri the British Agent in Bajputana^ suggested that a 
large repi^sentative committee should meet at Ajmere to 
consider the question. The members were to consist of 
one official, one leading Jaghirdar, with one bard, or poet, 
from each ^tate. Not only were the marriage expenses 
reduced ; but it was agreed that« throughout the whole of 
Bajputana boys and girls should not be married before the 
ages of 18 and 14 respectively. The rules laid down have, 
on the whole, been fairly observed. TJie Bajputs have thus 
placed themselves in the van of progress. May their 
example soon be followed by all others id India. ^ 

Formerly in Bajputana every town and village had its 
wall ; every mkn went armed. Walls in many pla(>33 are 
allowed to decay, and weapons are ceasing to be worn. 

Christian Missions have been established in the chief 
cities of Bajputana, and knowledge is spreading. 

• * o 

* • Mabwabis. • 

Money-lenders, so called^ are found in many^ parts of * 
India. Tlfey belong to the Bajputana State called Af abwab;, 
the'^capital of which is Jodhpur. Their language is Mar- 
wari, a dialect of Hindi. Many of them are Jains, strongly 
opposed to the destruction of animal life of every kind. 

The peaked turban is a peculiarity of the Mafwari dress. 
In pursuit of trade the Marwaris quit their homes for years, 
only revisiting them on occasions of marriages or family 
concerns. Although far from their Native State, they 
remain loyal to their chief. When the late Maharaja 
Takht Singh died, every Marwari in Calcutta and Bombay 
diaved his head as a mark of mourning. 
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•Getting into debt is a cbaracteristic of Hindus. Mr. M. 
Malabari sbows* bow the Marwaris profit by this weakness : 

• 

*‘The Marvf^i allows credit to bis customers till it bas 
reached, ^say a rupee ; iben begins the interest at 2 annas a 
month ; then it becomes a book debt; then is required a security 
.— 1 ^ old ring, a few cooking utensils, some wearing apparel, fto. 
These are lodged wth the Marwari till the i(kSger has drawn 
ni^ofi the shop for about half their value. Fresh security is 
now required if fresh supplies of rotten grain, adnlterated oik 
wet fuel, &c., are applied for. He charges heavy ’interest for 
the credit money, and he turns to account the security lodged 
with him. He lends the ring, the clothes, the utensils or the 
furniture to others, and charges for the use. If thOse who have* 
lodged the articles with* him objbet to their being used, why 
they must close tbeir account, with him ! 

'*The Marwari will lend and sell on credit to the last pie 
compatible with safety. Infinite is his power of lending, so is 
Us power of recovet'ing. The moment the Marwari finds difficul- 
ty in repayment, he sets about squeezing the last drop out of 
the unhappy wretch. He removes from his house everything 
worth^removing. Ho does not scruple to put his victims to the 
vilest uses, so he can recover what he thinks to be his due. 
Whqp. all fails to satisfy the reledtless fiend, he resorts to the 
Small Cause Court. Those whd know what a summary suit is 
neef^ not be told tbaf the Marwari has the power*to sell by 
aiqstion everything the debtor may possess. He often buys 
up every thing himself.” 

m 

** The Marwari feeds upon then poorer classes of Hindus, but 
clerks add others likewise fall victims to his rapacity. His ooli- 
cy is the policy of the * long rope.’ He lends and lends till the 
man is completely in his power, and is virtually his slave for 
life.” 

• 

If the Hindus would give up their wretched habit of* 
getting into debt^ they would be much richer and happier 
tllan at present-t 

• Gujarat and the Gujaratis* t Bee W>t and Row to Get out of i Anna. 

T 
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Thb Bhils. 

It is disputed whether the Bhils are an alioriginal tribe 
or Kolarians. They are distinguished by their dar& colour^ 
diminutive ^size, prominent cheek boues^ largo uostrilsj 
activity, and 'ahlll as hunters. They have lost their own 
language and speak a kind of Hindi. Old Muhammadjbn 
historians yUlude to them as a powerful tribe, occupying 
the hills and forests of Southern Bajputana ; from which 
they were driven out, and many settled in Khandesh, in the 

• north of tlje Bombay Presidency. . Unlike the orthodox 
Hindu, the Bhil has always eaten the flesh of the cow. 
In fact, he eats every wild animal except the monkey which 
is universally worshipped in the form of Hanumau. The 
tiger is held in great respect, and the people are very 
unwilling to kill it, unless it be a mah-oater. If a beast 
has thus become obnoxious, a trial is held with religioi^s 
rites, and if the animal is found guilty, sentence is passed 
upon him, he ib pursued, killed, aud hung up on a tree over 
the main road as a warning to all evil-doers of his species. 
It is very curious, and shows the antiquity of this race 
that at the coronation of highest Rajput chiefs, in 
states where the Bhils live, the sacked mark of kingship 
is imprfssed on the forehead of the new chief by the uead 

• of the Bhil family to which this hereditary privilege be- 
longs, and the Bhils do not regard him as their king till 
this ceremony has been performed. Not even to sav3 his life, 
it is said, will a Bhil tell a falsehood. Their most! solemn 
oath is by the dog, their most valuable companion in the 
chase. They take every opportunity of having a feast and 
a drinking-bout. Their drink is made from the white 

■ flowers of the Mowra, which yield a highly intoxicating 
spirit. They burn their dead, except unmarried children 
of both sexes who are buried, as also those who die from 
small-pox. In case of cholera they also bury the dead, 
believing that the smoke from the pyre disseminates the 
disease. The dead are propitiated by offerings. Witch- 
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cAift and omens are implicitly believed in ; charms o£ 
various kinds are universally used. The ordeal by water 
prevails •among all the barbarous non- Aryan tribes of 
Central India* Here is a description of one water-test^ taken 
a few ydhrs ago from the mouth of an expert witch-finder 
among the Bhilsj who got into a scrape for applying it to 
an*old woman. ^ 

bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. 
The accused is taken to it^ lays hold of it^^alid by it 
descends to the bottom. In the meantime one of the 
villagers shooft an arrow from his bow and another runs 
to pick it up 3 and briih^it back to the place w];ence it was 
shot. If the woman is^able tew remain under water until 
this is done^ she^ is decTared innocent, but if she comes up 
to breathe before the arrow is returned into the bowman’s 
hand, she is a true witch and must bo swung as such. 

In the case from which thi.s account is taken the woman 
filled in the test,tand was accordingly swung to and fro, 
roped up to a tree, with a Ibandage of red pepper in her 
eyes j but it is obvious that this kind of ordeal, like almost 
all primitive ordeals, is contrived so as to depend for its. 
effect much upon the manner in which it is conducted, 
whereby the operator’s 'favour becomes worth gaining. A 
skilful archer will sheot just as far as he chooses^ 

Jtnothev mode of trial is by sewing the suspected in 
a %ack which is let down into water about 3 feet deep. If 
the person inside the sack can get her head above water she^ 
is a witoh. An English oSicof once saved a witch in India 
from decking to death, by insisting that the witch-fimder 
and the accusers generally should go through precisely 
the same ordeal which they had prescribed. This idea 
hit off the .crowd’s notion of fair play, and the trial was 
adjourned sine die by consent.'’^ 

. An interesting account of Sir James Outram’s efforts to 
ctvilise the Bhils will be found in Anglo-Indian' Worthies,’^ 

* LyalVs AtAatic SttidieB. pp. 83-84. 

t Price 4 As. Obtainable f^m Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 
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Ohiistian Missions bare been eommenoed among the Bbib, 
and already a few have been baptised. 

# 

Thi Sikhs. ^ 

The Sikhc are a fine stalwart race of men inhabiting the 
Punjab. Their I'anguage is Panjabi. They number nearly 
two millions. Most of them belong to the same stock 
the Jats.* Vrhe Mazabi Sikhs have sprung from the village 
scavengers. In the Sikh wars they greatly distinguished 
themselves, t 

The word 8ikh^ corrupted from ffishya, means disciple. 
It is used to express the close dependence of the sect on 
their Gurus or teachers. 

Nanak^ the founder^ was born near Lahore in the year 
1469 a. D. His teaching was mainly based on that of 
Kabir^ a Hindu reformer. Nanak’s idea was to bring 
about a union between Hindus, and Muhammadans on th^ 
common ground of a belief in one God. But the creed of 
Nanak was not monotheism (belief in one God)^ but pan- 
theism (belief that God is-all). He taught the repetition 
of the name of Hari as the only means of salvation. 

Nanak travelled a great deal. It is said that he cbuld 
fly through the air^ and if he did nob wish to go to aplace^ 
he could make it come to him. He performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. On toeing reproved for lying down with 
his feet towards the Kaaba, which was considered dis- 
respectfiili Nanak inquired*' in which direction he could 
turxi his feet where the same disrespect would not i:>e offer- 
ed, for God is everywhere, 

Nanak died in 1539, when 70 years of age. The tenth 
Guru, Govind, converted the Sikhs into a nation lof fighting 
men. He abolished caste among his followers, and they were 
to add Singh (lion) to their other names ; they were to be 
distinguished by long hair, to carry a sword, and to wetft 
short trousers. The greater part of Govind^s life was spent 
in war, and at last he was assassinated. There is a temple 
at Patna dedicated to him. Govind refused to appoint a 
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UKH JAT, 


succi^ssor^ saying After me you shall everywhere 
the bo(|(fc of the Granth-Sahil> as your Guru : whatever you 
shall ask, it will show you/' The Adi-Oranth, * Original 
Records/ was translated into English a few years ago by 
Professor Truropp, He considers it “ an extremely incohe- 
rent and wearisome book, the few thoughts and ideas it 
cdhtains being repeated in endless varieties." " It is a 
jumbling together of metrical precepts and apophthegms, 
supposed to have been composed by at least 35 different 
authors, among whom are 15 professional panegyrists, em- 
ployed to 3 vrite eulogies on the Guru." Interspersed, how- 
ever, there are some noble thoughts. 
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The Sikhs pride themselves oi} the prohibition of image 
worship. Yet they make an idol of their own sacred bookj 
worshipping it as truly as the Hindus do their idols, 
dressing it^ decorating it^ fanning itj putting it tp bed at 
night, and treating it much in the same manner as the idols 
of Krishna qre treated.” ^ 

The Sikhf observe caste, and in most respects con^prm 
to the customs of the Hindus. They even surpass tke 
ordinary H^du in some of his most inveterate superstitions ; 
as, for example, in ascribing divine sanct^ to the cow. 
At one time in the Punjab, it was infinitel^more criminal 
to kill a cowtthan to kill a daughter tueriting nothing less 
than capital punishment. This arose simply from opposition 
to the Muaalmans, who, whenever they conquered any district 
peopled by HinduSf invariably slaughtered cows both to 
ratify their victories, and to show their contempt for Hindu 
superstitions. The Sikhs, when it was in their power, 
retaliated by killing pigs in mosques. Minsk intended tS 
draw the Sikhs and Muhammadans together ; but instead of 
that, there is bitter hatred. p 

» Sikhs may drink wine, but they must refrain fronl 
tobacco. Its use would destroy all the merit previously 
acquired. * ^ 

There fs a class of Sikh fanatics, called aJcalis^ worship- 
pers of the timeless Gtd. They wear a high-peakd turbati, 
. encircled by steel chakras, used as weapons, and on their 
wrists ap iron ring. They* believe themselves jus tided 
in pi^diting every opponent of their religion to death/ They 
will only eat the flesh of animals which have been killed 
according to a certain rule, termed jhatka. 

Bam Singh, originally a carpenter, about 80 years ago, 
claimed to be a Guru, raised up to purify the Sikh religion. 
His disciples have ten points of faith — flve affirmative and 
five negative. '■ 

The first are called five Ks, and are Kara, Kachh, Kerpal, 
Kaughi, Kes. Iron ornaments, short drawers, iron quoits, 
or weapons, the comb, and hair. That is to say, they are 
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nofc to be effeminate^ nor jto shave^ and to be always ready 
for fightjng, ^ 

The negatij^e points of the faith are contained in the 
formuls^ Nari-mar, Kuri-mar, Sri Katta, Sunnei Katta^ 
Dhir Malia, That is to say, they are not to smoke^ not to kill 
their daughters^ not to consort with or trust the crown 
shosn, nor the circumcised^ nor the followers*of the Guru 
of Kartarpiir. 

The Kukas reject altogether the Hindu Shaltras; they 
do not drink, ^o not eat meat, never eat from the hand* of 
any but a Kuka, and above all regard the law as sacred. In 
1872 there was an outdfeak of the Kukas, wheh 70 of them 
were executed, and thcfir leader Ram Singh was sent as a 
prisoner to Burftia. 

The Punjabi language is considered by some to be only 
an old Hindi dialect; others claim it as a separate language. 
J.t employs an old character resembling Nagri, called 
Guruinukhi, because it was at first only employed for taking 
down the sayings of the G urus. Some Punjabi booksiare also 
written in the Persian character. Punjabi is spoken by 
about 14 millions. In 1888, the number of Punjabi Publi- 
cations registered was 645,^ many of them consisting of 
short extracts from tjie Granth. One of the most popular 
wcffks is the Janam Sokhi, a biography of Guru Nanak. 
i Pious Sikhs are bound to repeat evbry morning the Japji^ 
or Gurit Mantra, consisting of 40 slokas, written by Nanakr 
Sir Moflier Williams thus desbribes bis conversation with a 
Sikh afiout his prayers : , 

** Duly the other day 1 met an intelligent Sikh from the 
Fanjabf and asked him about his religion. He replied, * I am no 
idolater; !• believe in One God, and I repeat my prayers, called 
Jdjpjee, every morning and evening. These prayers occupy six 
pages of print, but I can get through them in little more than 
xen mixiutes.’ He seemed to pride himself on this rapid recitation 
as a work of increased merit.” 


“ I said,/ What else does your religion require of you ?’ He 
replied, '1 have madenne pilgrimage to a hdly well near Amritsar. 
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Eighty-five steps lead down to it. 1 descended and bathed 
in the sacred pool. Then 1 ascended one step and repeated my 
Japjee with great rapidity. Then I descended again to* the pool, 
and bathed again, and ascended to the second stSp and repeated 
xny prayers a second time. Then I descended a t](ird time 
and ascended to the third step and repeated my, Japjee a third 
time, and so dn^ot^the whole 85 steps^ 85 bathings, and 85 repoti* 
tions of the tame prayers. It took me exactly 14 hours from 
5 P. one evening to 7 A. m. next morning, and I fasted All 
the time.' | 

^ 1 asked, ‘ What good did you expect to get going through 
this task?’ Hu replied, ‘ 1 hope 1 have laid up an abundant 
store of merit which will last me for atong time.’ ” 

*■ •• 

The following remarks were made to Sir Monier Williams’ 
at Amritsar : 

** On leaving the temple I talked for a tune with an intelligent 
Sikh who had received an English edncatiox. Pointing to ap 
idol of Krishna which had been set op in the margin of the lake, 
I asked, whether« the Sikhs were returning to the worship of 
Yaishfiava images. * Tes,’ he said, we are gradually lapsing 
into our old habits. Onr first Guru abolished caste and forbad 
the worship of idols. Our tenth Guru was a thorough Hjpdu 
at heart, and by his own exafhple encouraged the relnrn to 
Hindu practices ; so that of the Sikhs noW found in the Punjab 
a large nvmber adopt caste, wear the Brafamanical thread, keep 
Hindu festivals, observe^Hindu ceremonies (such as the Sraddha), 
even present offerings to idols in Hindu temples.”* 

Several Sikhs have embraced Christianity. Missions are 
scattered over the Punjab. 

The Sikh chiefs have established a college in. the 
Punjab. ^ 

The Sikhs were the most gallant foes the English euer 
encountered in India, but they are now very loyal to the 
British Government, and during the Mutiny they rendered 
most essential service. 


* Religious Thought and Life in India , . pp* 177, 178. 
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Eashmibis. 

• 

EashmiBj or Cashmere^ is a valley in the ^orth-west 
^ of the Htmalayas, famoas for its fine climate and the beauty 
' of its scenery. It forma a basin surrounded on every side 
by 4ofty mountains. In the centre is a t]3^ct»o1E rich land, 

, traversed by the Jhelum. It was a favourite resort during 
thd hot season of the Muhammadan emperorsi of India. 
Lately^ it suffered much from earthquakes. Sbiwls, made 
of the inner h^r of a species of goat, are the most noted 
manufacture. ^ 

The country has passed through many changes. There 
was an ancient Hindu kingdom: It is remarkable for its 
Bajatarangini, sfipposed to be the only Indian history 
properly so called. Muhammadanism was introduced in 
the 14th century. In 1752 Kashmir was conquered by 
Ahmad Shah, an]^d it remained under Afghan sway till 
1^19, when it was taken by the Sikhs. In 1846 Gholab 
Singh obtained possession of the province^as a feudatory 
of the^British Government. The Kashmiris are fair and 
handsome. Some of the women wear their hair as shown 
in tl^e picture. There are three varieties of the Kashmiri 
language. The Brahmans use many Sanskrit words; the 
MuWmmadans, Persian and Arabic words ; the women and 
uneducated use the old forms. • * 

About two-thirds of the people are Muhammadans, wfan 
* have oftgn been badly treated by their Hindu rulers. 
recent lilaja thought that one of his ancestors had trans- 
migrated into a fish. To prevent his being eaten, the* use 
of fish as an article of food was forbidden. 

The Muhammadans tell dreadful tales of the oppression 
which they suffered during the rule of the Sikhs. One of 
their sayings is, Sikah nilu tah bdndah hegdri, Like a 
Sikh obliging one to buy what they have to Sell, and 
compelling the musician to play without hire.* 

Some Brahmans from Kashmir have settled in India, 


* Dictionary of Kashmir Proverls^ by Knowles. 
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wfiere they are known as Kashmiri pandits. A service 
similar to that for the dead was performed over such of 
them as were about to emigrate^ as their relatives looked 
upon theQi as dfead henceforward. The way was so long and 
* difficult, and the means of correspondence so uncertain, 
that they never expected to receive tidings of the absentees, 
muen less to welcome them back into the Ifombfi circle. In 
' time, tho wanderers fell away from the customs of their 
house, and (embraced those of the people amoT^gst whom 
they had settled. Thus it has come to pass tnat whilst 
Kashmiri Brahmans domiciled in India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Itidian Brahmans in matters of food 
and drink ; their brethrqy in Kashmir, whom they charac- 
terize as iutoler%nt and ignorant, do not object to meat, 
will take water from a Muhammadan, eat with their clothes 
on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their 
meals on board a boat. 


Afghans ob Pathans. ^ 

« 

The Afghans consist of various tribes, belonging to 
Afghanistan, but of whom nearly a million are found in 
Briljjsh territory. * « 

^heir language, called Pushtu or Piijctu, is Aryan, In its 
grammatical forms it most resembles Sindi. It has borrow- 
ed from Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani. Spoken by trib^ 
in perpefual warfare and occupying inaccessible mountains 
and valleys, there is a great variety of dialects. The liter- 
ature is rich in poetry. 

As' a •race the Afghans are athletic, often with a fair 
complexion, a flowing beard, generally black or brown, but 
Bontetimes red ; the cheek bones are prominen^; the nose is 
high and hooked. The hair is shaved off from the fore- 
KesA to the top of the head, the remainder at the sides 
being allowed to fall in large curls over the shoulders. 
Their step is full of resolution, their bearing proud, and apt 
to be rough. They are passionately fond of hawking and 
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'hunting. The women hav^ handsome features of Jewisb • 
cast (thN last trait often true also of the m^n) ; fair 
complexionSi sometimes rosy, though usually a pale sallow ; 
hair braided and plaited behind in two long tresses terminate 
ing in silken tassels. They are rigidly secluded, but 
intrigue is frequent. ‘ 

The Afghans, inured to bloodshed from childhood,* are 
familiar witCi deaths bold in attack, but easily discouraged 
by failure j excessively turbulent and unsubmissive to law 
or discipline ; apparently frank and afEable in manner, 
especially when they hope to gain some object, .but capable 
of the grossest brutality when that hope ceases. They are 
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AH AFGHAN' BSIDE. 

unBBrupulous in perjury, treacherous, vain, and insatiable, 
passionate in revenge, which they wiU satisfy in ttie most 
ernel manner even at the cost of their own lives. Nowhere^ 
is crims committed on such tvifling grounds, or with sudn 
generaWmpnnity, though when it is punished, the punish- 
ment is atrocious. Some of the tribes are pastoral, 'Pan- 
dering about with their cattle; others are agricultural, 

settled hi villages. . . * 

ybe men of the section of a village having come to a 
decision, send their representatives to a cogncil of the 
whole village, and these again to that of the sept (KkeV), 
and the appointed chiefs of the septs finally assemble M 
the council (Jirgah) of the tribe. These meetings, in all 
their stages, are apt to be stormy. But when once a 
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council has decided^ implicit compliance is incumbent on the 
tribe^ under heavy penalties^ which the maliks, or. chiefs 


have the power of enforcing. Justice is administered in 
the towns more or less efiectively, according to Muham- 
madan law, by a Mzi and muftis. But the Afghan, 
communities are chiefly guided by a rude system of custom- 
ary law. A pjromineut law in this code is that cjflled 
* entering in.* By this law the. Pathan is bound to grant 
any boon ^claimed by the person who passes his threshold 
and invokes its sanctions, even at the sacrifice of his own 


life and property. So also^ the Pathan is bound to feed and 
shelter any traveller claiming hospitality. Retaliation must 
be exacted by the Pathan for every injury or insult, and for 
the life of a kinsman. If immediate opportunity fail, a man 
will watch his foe for years, with the cibel purpose ever 


uppermost, using every treacherous artifice to entrap him. 
To omit such obligations, above all blood revenge, exposes 
the Pathan to scorn. The injuries of ong generation m^ 
be avenged in the next, or even to remoter posterity. The 
relations of a ,„inurdered man may, however, before the 
tribunal council, accept a blood-price. The crimes pubished 
by the Pathan code are such as murder, without a cause, 
refusal to go to battle, disobedience to the decision .of a 
tribal council, adultery. To guard against revenge, they are 
generally armed, even when grazing cattle, driving bcusts 
of burden, or tilling ^he soil. / 


The Afghans are Muhammadans of the Sunni or orthodox 
body, with the exception of u few tribes, perhaps r.ot truly 
Pathan, ho are Shias. They are much under the fbfluence 
of their mallas, especially for evil, and have a stronger 
feeling against the Shia heretic, than against the unbeliever, 
their aversion to the Persians being aggravate,d thereby. 
But to those of another faith, they are more tolerant than 
moat Muharqpnadans, unless when creed becomes a war-cry. 

Afghanistan has from time to time been, and is now, 
under one prince, but it is hardly a monarchy as we are 
wont to understand the term. It israther the government of 
a dictator for life over a military aristocracy, and within 
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this, a series of small democracies. The Sardars govern in 
their respective districts, each after his own fashion ; jealous, 
ambitious, turbulent, the sovereign can restrain them only 
’ by their divisions. There is no unity or permanence. In 
war, as hi peace, chiefs and soldiers are ready to pass from 
Vne service to another without scruple. When an old 
Afghani was told of the advantages of quiet ^and security 
under a strong king, he replied: “We are dbntent with 
discord, wo are content with alarms, we are content with 
blood, but we will never be content with a mastpr.^^ 

The Khyber Pass to the west of Peshawar, is long, rugged, 
narrow, and winding, often enclosed by precipitous and 
perpendicular walls of rook. The Khyberis v/ear a dark 
turban, a dark blue coat and stfndals of straw ; their arms 
are a sword, a shbrt spear, and a matchlock, with a wooden 
fork to serve as a rest. They were hereditary robbers, 
levying black mail x)r plundering travellers through’ the 
pass. Upon the steep hills,, they could throw down stones 
OT fire upon the people below, who were unable to defend 
themselves. The tribes were proverbially faithless to their 
engagements; being constantly tempted by the hope of 
booty to attack parties whose safety they had previously 
guaranteed. The British Government has made a treaty 
with them by which they agtee for a certain sum every 
yeadp to keep the pass open and protect travellers.^ 

^ome of the tribes are so ignorant of the religion they 

f rofesB that they cannot tell even the name of their prophet.^ 
t is thpir great desire to have the tomb of a saint in their* 
village. ^ He causes rain to come, and does other good 
things. Pilgrims come to visit it, and make offerings. 
Some years ago the Afridis killed a holy man who lived 
among them that they might have this coveted possession. 

.^mong the rude tribes to murder a Kafir or unbeliever, 
is considered a passport to heaven, and the 9ian executed 
for it is thought to die a martyr. The following story 
is an example : 

** Not long ago, in the Peshawnr district, a man went so very 
far to the bad as to shoot a Mnllah. It might have been an 
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acoi^enty or he mistook his man, or pare villany ; an/ how the 
Mullah died, and, like many another outlaw, the murderer had 
to fly oyer the border. First he tried Buneyr, but the news had 
preceded him ; and ho was refased shelter. He then tried the 
Swat Valley, with no better success — the country of ^he Akhund 
.would have none of him. Even the Afridis, small reverence as 
they pay to spiritual advisers, would have nothing to say to^a 
ruffian whose hands were dyed with the blood of a pious man. 
Wearied at length of being hunted from tribe to tribe* he 
bethought himself of repentance. *None of yon will have me* 
he said, ^ 1 can but be a martyr; I will go and kill a Sahib.’ So 
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badk he came to Peshawar cantonment, and walked down the 
Mall to look for a victim. Not finding one handy, he tamed off 
and went for a cavalry sergeant in difficulties with a troublesome 
horse, at whom 4ie took deliberate aim. As luck would have it, 
the first Ballet was stopped by a range finder the sergeant had 
^ hiin, but before the latter could go for his assailant the 
• Patl^pn got another ballet through the serg^nt’^ "helmet and 
made^ bolt for it. A plaoky native ran in, and the man was 
'ultimately secured, tried by the commissioner the same evening, 
and under summary powers hanged the next morning.” 

A Chief Justice of Bengal and Lord Mayo were both 
assassinated by Pathans for some fancied wrong done to 
them by other Englishihen. • 

«’ Afghans often visit In4\a as traders. Many of them are 
notorious for thei% want of cleanliness. 


• Baluchis. 

^Baluchistan lies* 80 uth of Afghanistan. Quetta, in the 
north, is under the English. There are about 2 lakhs o£ 
Balucbis in British territory. Many of them are in Sind, 
which was under Baluchi Amirs before it was taken by the 
Bngliph. 

There are several Baluchi directs. There is no peculiar 
character. The Arabic character has been adopted for 
sn^ printed works as have appeared. • « * 

in their own country, the Baluchis generally live in tents. 
'They are^made, like those of the Afghans, of coarse blaci: 
cloth, stretched over a frame of wicker work. 

A nation that lives in tents must needs be pastoral, and 
it is well if it bp not predatory also. No Baluchi is free 
from the*character of a robber ; least of all the Baluchi of 
the ^west. ^Mounted on camels, frugally furnished with 
dates, bread, and cheese, and a little water in a leather 
bag, the robbers ride on, with as few stoppages as possi- 
ble, till they come within a few miles of the spot upon which 
the attpok is determined. Here they rest their camels. At 
night they remount, accomplish the small remainder of their 
G 
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journey, and make their merciless attack. The spoil being 
attained, they prefer to return home by a frew ronte ; 
always returning ezpeditiondy. The lot of the slaves whom 
they have taken is at first very miserable. They are blind* 
folded as soon as caught, and tied on the camel that con- 
veys then^ to the country of their future masters. The 
women’s beads^and men’s beards are then shaved, and the 
hair extirpated with lime. This is to disgpnu3e> them 
in the eyes of their countrymen, should they succeed in 
returning to them. When once made safe, they are better 
treated. 

The Baluchi, says Captain Burton, is far superior to the 
common Sindi in appearance ai\4, morals. He is of fairer" 
complexion, more robust frame, and hardier constitution. 
He has his own ideas of honour, despises cowardice as much 
as any belted knight in the dark ages, and has no small 
portion of national pride and aristocratic feeling. At the 
nMTift time he is violent, treacherous, and revengeful, addirt- 
ed to every description of debauchery, dirty in person, 
rough and rndO in manners. His amusements are chiefly 
driving and field sports ; he considers hawking or breaking 
a horse a far nobler occupation than reading and writing ; 
and would rather be able to cut a fat sheep in two with his 
sword t|}an master all the sciences of Bagdad and Bokhara. 
In consequence^ of this there is scarcely a single learned 
Baluchi in Sind. Even the princes contented themselves 
~.ath an imperfect knowledge of Persian, with writing books 
of poetfis, composed for them, and sending weetward for 
books never to .be perused. One of the chiefs of the T^- 
pnr family told me, in the true spirit of the middle ages, 
that he himself could not write, but that he npver went 
about the country without a munshi who coulde 

The Baluchi is allowed the usual number of wives ; he can 
contract a kind of left-handed marriage with as muiy 
as four lawful concubines, and may have children by any 
number of female slaves. The latter must have been duly 
paid for, inherited, or taken in warfare, provided that in 
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this case they refuse to become Moslems. Polygamy is not 
GpmmoQ except among the highest classes.^ 

An English traveller thus contrasts the Afghan and 
Baluchi 4 ^ 

**** In fighting the Baluchi dismounts and pickets his mare, and 
• theijk dashes into t|ie fray sword in hand. The Pathan fires his 
matchlock or rifle at long ranges, if possifile fi^m behind a 
**roek or tree, and seldom closes with the enemy for a hand to 
hand fight. An Afghan, with a blood feud, is not above murder- 
ing his enemy as he sleeps. The Baluchi prefers to Sill his man 
from the front; the Pathan from behind.” 



* Burton's Sindh. 
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one another like vast waves. The population, which is vfery 
mixed, is about 2^ millions. 

The Sindi language is spoken by nearly 4 niillions in 
Sind and the Punjab. It has preserved iftore o^ the old 
forms, and is therefore more intricate and diflBcult than aijiy 
other Aryan language. Beames says, Whereas Hindi is 
satisfied wiih three forms of the genitive particle, Pafijabi 
with four, Gujarati requires nine, and Sindhi twenty. ^ It 
has four sounds peculiar to itself, and as its geographical 
position ^ould lead us to expect, it forms a link between 
the Persian and Indian language.” The language has a 
considerable amount of literature. Several characters are in 
use. The Muhammadansintroduced the Arabic character, 
with additional letters to suit the ^^indi sopnds. The Hindus 
kept up a variety of local characters, varying from time to 
time. Some books have been printed in Gurmukhi. Gov- 
ernment has tried to introduce a modified Nagri. 

r 

SINDHI. 

J Jin’ Ji V 

Burtofi gives the following account of the Sii^dis; but 
it was written 40 years ago, and no doubt since then there 
has been considerable improvement. 

The Sindi proper is a taller, stronger, more robust and 
muscular man than the native of W estem India. His features 
are regular, and the general look of the head is good > the 
low forehead and lank hair of India are seldom met with in 
this province. The beard, especially upon the upper classes, 
is handsome. In morale he is decidedly bdow his oigani- 
^tion ; his debasement of character being probably caused 
by constant collision with the brave and hardy tribes who 
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have always treated him as a serf, and by dependency open 
Hin^ shroffs and banyas, who have robbed and impover- 
ished him as mnoh as possible. His chief occapations at 
present ^are cnltivation, fishing, banting, and breeding 
■MTses, camels, and sheep. 

, The Sindi does not in general dress so haq^somely as 
the natives of India. Moslems in this province wear little 
‘•gold about their person except a ring or seal. The old 
nsnally shave off the hair, according to the ancient practice 
of Islam ; the yonn^ take no small pride in their Ibng looks, 
which ore parted in the middle of the head, onrled and 
allowed to hang down to the shonlders, or Ijed up in a 



• snrsi wmiwunAH xvm. 

knot under the cap or tnrban. The grey beard is dyed 
with henna, to which a little alnm is added in order to 
deepen the colour ; young men sometimes stain the hands 
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and feet with it. The peculiar Sindi hat^ which has been 
compared to a European hat inverted^ came into general 
use under the Baluchi princes. It is now wpm by all but 
religious characters who prefer the turban. Th^ square 
bat belongs to the higher and wealthier classes. The lower 
orders prefer clothes dyed with indigo to white dress^ as 
the latter show the dirt too much ; some of them^ especially 
the faqirs^ affect green colours. ' • • 

They have several amusements. 

Kites afe flown by all classes^ high and low. Betting 
on pigeons is peculiar to the higher classes. A pigeon of 
the best br^ed is selected and trained to tumble^ or turn 
over in flyitig when thrown up bj; the baud. Unless the 
pigeon tumble seven times the bet is void. A small bird 
is taught to fight like the quail in Afghanistan. Boys are 
very fond of this amusement^ and have invented a number 
of different terms to distinguish between the several kinds 
of birds. Cockfighting is common. The birds are generallr. 
fought by Moslems in Friday. The Sindis are very fond of 
fighting rams.* The price of a good one is from 15 Bs.^ 
upwards. - 

The Sindis are one of the most gambling of oriental 
nations^ all sexes and orderr appear to have an equal *pas- 
sion for play^ the result^ probably^ of early habit. As the 
women ^are very ^fond of games of chance^ and are skilful 
playerSj the chilclrefij who are exceedingly quick in eafly 
y.Aath^ soon learn to imitate their mothers. A boy of seven 
years thtis becomes well gi'bunded in all the myifeeries of 
gambling. By constant practice be learns all the^ popular 
games of cardsj dice^ cowries and pice^ and devotes the 
whole of his time to them. The Sindi is an eager, placer, 
even when there is no betting ; he is insolent when winningi 
and sulky if he loses ; quarrelsome about disputed points^ 
and perpetually cheating. 

The Sindi women are of fairer complexion than those At 
Western India, but are not so delicately formed. Few can 
read, and still fewer can write their own language ; to read 
the Koran without understanding it is considered a feat, and 
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in \ large town not more than four or five women would be 
al)le to spell through a Persian letter. The usual Moslem 
prejudice*against female education is strong in Sind. All 
are agreed up8n one point viz., that their women are quite 
•Kfid and cunning enough^ without enlarging their ideas and 
putting such weapons as pens into their hands. In manners 
* the Sindi female wants the mildness of the Indian and the 
•.viyadity of the Persian. 

The women are devotedly fond of flattery and find no 
description of it too gross or ridiculous. Their peculiar 
ornament consists of large ivory rings^ covering the fore 
arm ; those are worn by all sects and classes. Many of the 
k. women take snuffy and almost al^ smoke tobacco. 

About three-fourths ofibhe Sindis are Muhammadans. In 
1859, the Province contained only 20 Government Schools : 
in 1884 they had increased to 340, with 23,273 pupils. 

In 1888 only 11 Works were registered in Arabic-Sindi 
^d 2 in Hindi-Sindi. There are Mission High Schools at 
Karachi and Hyderabad, and some Sindis have become 
Christians. . • 

Sind is growing in importancor Karachi has become one 
of the principal ports in India. 

^ CUTCHIS. 

'^utch, properly Kachh (sea-coast land)^ is a long narrow 
selnicircular peninsula, to the north of the Gulf of Gutch, 
and separated from Sind by a shallow salt lake, called the 
Great Riinn or Bann ; from *aranva, desert. It contains 
about &}S00 square miles, and the population is about half 
a million. The capital is Bhuj, where the Bao, or Chief, 
resides.. 

The most striking physical feature of Cntch is the salt 
deSert, stretching along the north and east of the State, and 
one-half larger. It is believed to have been a bed of the sea, 
raised by some natural convulsion, and cut off from the 
ocean. It is now a sandy hollow, covered with water during 
the rains and south-west monsoon ; but dry at other periods 
and incrnsted with salt. There are some islands. Except 
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a stray bird| a herd of asses^ or an occasional caravan^ ho 
sign of life breaks the desolate loneliness. 

Two ranges oE hills ran from east to west. Thd country 
is generally barren ; bat there is some gooti ara})Ie land 
upon which grain and cotton are raised. Gutchi is a- ^ 
dialect between Sindi and Gujarati. It is merely colloquial^ 
Gujarati bejjig used in literature and business. * 

From its^ isolated position^ the special character ol its .* 
people, their peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of 
personal byalty to the ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has 
more of the elements of a distinct nationality than any 
other Native State under the Bombay Presidency. 

The grealrar portion of the inhabitants of Cutch seem to ^ 
have come from Sind and kajputtfda. The^ Jarejas Rajputs, 
the chief ruling race, claim to be descended from Krishna. 
They were notorious for infanticide. The explanation 
given is that a powerful Baja of thbir caste had a very 
beautiful daughter, for whom he asked, his family Brahf, 
man to find a suitable husband. After travelling over 
many countries,he returned unsuccessful. The Brahman 
then advised the Baja, to avoid the disgrace of having an 
unmarried daughter, to put her to death. To remove the 
Baja’s scruples, the Brahmi^n agreed to bear the sin, Hind 
the Raja consented. From that timq it is said that female 
infanticide was practised by the Jarejas, Avarice and pAde 
were thd real causes# i 

Ji. common way of putting the child to death was by . 
means ofiopium. In some chses it died of neglect.*' When 
a person asked a Jareja the result of the pregnancy of his 
wife*", he would, if it were a female, answer, " nothing,^’ 
an expression well understood, and used with the utmost 
levity. About the year 1809, Colonel Walker, Resident at 
Baroda, tried to induce the Jareja Rajputs to give up this 
inhuman practice. Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
also used all his influence, and, in course of time, the Rajput 
chiefs consented. In 1842 the proportion of males to 
females in the Jareja tribe was found to be as 8 to 1 ; in 
1881 it stood as 2i to 1. 
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The Jains. 

The J 84113 are a religious sect, not a nationality^ and they 
h?:we been partly noticed under the Marwaris; but as they 
^are a numerous and interesting class in Westem Tndia^ a 
fuller account may be given of them. 

*• The Jains are generally called Shrawaks (hearers) in 
Gujarat. Like the Buddhists^ they have invented a suc- 
cession of 24 saints^ called Tirthankars, who hav5 risen in 
the world as great religious teachers^ and passed away to 
Nirvana. The last tw<9 were Parswanath and •Mahavira. 
*The Jains are divided inj;p two sects the Swetambarai or 
white-robed; an4 the Digambara^ or sky-clad. These 
names are believed to have dated from the two last Tirthan- 
kars. Parswanath is said to have wound- a white sheet 
round his person^ while Mahavira went entirely naked. 
Mi present the Digasnbar priests only lay aside their clothes 
at meals. The difference between the two sects is said to 
extend^ to 700 points of doctrine and practtcoi all of the 
most trivial kind^ although 84 of them are regarded by the 
Joins as of the last importance. 

The JainSj like the Buddhiste^ are atheists. Some time 
ago the head of a Jasn monastery challenged tlys whole 
worfd to prove that there is a Creator. ^ • 

The leaiding article of their faith is to abstain from taking 
.animal life. Pinjrapoles^ places where old cattle, dogs^ 
birds, &ff.y are maintained, are supported chiefly by Jains. 
They caA more to preserve the life of a dog, a hen) a 
diseased and decrepid horse, oven of an ant, a bug or flea, 
than the, life of a man. When Kathiawar came under 
British jurisdiction, the Jains stipulated that cattle were 
not to be killed for the English troops ; but female infanti- 
cide had existed for untold generations without any effort 
on* the port of the Jains to check it. 

The Jains are enjoined not to eat in the open air after it 
begins to rain nor in the dark, lest they might unconscious- 
ly swallow a fly. They must not leave a liquid open lest an 
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insect should drowned. Vayu Karma is keeping oul of 
the way of wind lest it should blow insects into the mou(h. 
The priests carry a broom to sweep insects out of the way 
of harm as they walk or when they sit down^ an^^a mouth 
cloth to prevent insects entering the mouth. 

The cots of the Jains are often infested with bugs^ as^ 
they will n^t kill them. Some of the richer Jains pay poor 
men to lie for a time in their beds^ allowing the buga- to* 
feed on them^ that they may not be troubled when they 
go to slee^'p. 

The Jains look upon themsolves as very meritorious on 
the abovecaccount^ though many of them are extortionerSj 
and oppress greatly those who copie within their power. - 

Temple building is a work of great merifi among the Jains. 
The hill Satrunjaya^ near Palitana^ in Kathiawar^ is covered 
with them. Some are built of stonoi others of marble. In 
a dark recess of each temple a marbto image of ono of the 
Tirthankars is placed^ dimly lighted by^a silver lamp. The 
eyes, made of silver, overlaid with pieces of glass, peer 
from every tefiiple like those of so many cats. The^ silence 
except at festival seasons, is very striking. Now and then 
in the morning a bell may be heard for a few seconds or the 
beating of a drum for a short time ; but during th<T after 
part of ,jihe day tho only sounds are thoso of vast flocks or 
pigeons that rugh about from the roof ono temple to an- 
other. Squirrels and parrots abound, and peacocks^ are 
eccasionally to be met with on the outer walls. 


Gujaeatis. 




Ghijarati is the vernacular of about 10 miUions, chiefly 
inhabiting the districts around the Gulf of Cambay. * The 
country is watered by the Tapti, Narbada, and other rivers. 
A great part of Gujarat is so fertile that it has been called 
tho Garden of India.^’ The black soil is largely used for 
cotton crops. Bajra, a kind of miUet, is the principal 
grain. A fine breed of cattle is found in the north. 
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G-XTJERATL (Western India,} 

\ i/ *sitf a nni n 

Hq "14<1 €>H*l Hl^. 

The langaagfe is like Hindi ; bat has a little more Per- 
sian. It has three genders. The alphabet is derived from 
^he Nagrij omitting the top line. • 

People. — ^The Brahmans of Gujarat are mostly Gurjars^ 
belonging to the fifth great branch of Dravira Brahmans. 
They have profesaedjy 84 clans. A large proportion of 
them are officials in the Government service. They are 
lAdo found as priests of temples or of villages and families, 
landowners, headmen, and even as cultivators. 

Thei^ are several tribes of Bajpats especially in the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar. The Jareja Bajputs drink wine and 
spirits, and partake of most kinds of animal food, except the 
flesh of the cow. They hold their domestic priests in little 
estiipalion. At their funerals, on the 12th day o| mourn- 
ing: the priest is placed on the cot of the deceased wjiom he 
simlilates. Ho is taken up and borne to the spot where the 
.Jareja was burnt, the relations the deceased following in 
the proc&sion as in a real funeral. The crowd, however, 
pelt the dhfortunate priest with stones and every available 
missile, so that he is obliged to leave the cot and to fly 
precipitaiiely for safety. The intention of this violence is 
to frighten «way the evil genius. This ceremony is also 
practised by other tribes. 

Like the Jarejas of Catch, they formerly practised female 
inWticide ; but it has been suppressed by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

There are. several agricultural tribes, who are, in general, 
industrious, well-clad, and live in comfortable dwellings. 
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One class of Kunbis bas tbe singular custom of celebrating 
their marriages only on one particular day of ^the yen*. 
The Kunbi is fond of asserting his independehce. The 
following are some of his proverbs : Wherever it thunders^ 
there the Kunbi is a landholder Crores follow thw 
Kunbi, but the Kunbi follows no man.’^ ^ 

The Bangfhs are mostly Jains in religion. Their evil influ- 
ence over the poor cultivators, to whom they are ever ready' 
to lend money, is well known. There are, however, hon- 
ourable e!xceptions. 

The Dhers are an extensive tribe scattered over Gujarat. 
They carry the baggage of traveller^, act as village scaven- 
gers and occasionally as village watchmen. Spinning and-* 
weaving are their principal occupations Although they 
stand in the lowest division of the scale of Hindu caste, ito 
laws are no less binding on them than with those who stand 
higher. The following story is told in Gujarat : 

A Muhammadan sovereign asked Ms Hindu minister 
which, was the lowest caste of all. The minister begged for 
leisure to consider his reply and having obtained it,, went to 
where the Dhers lived, and said to them : You have given 
offence to the Padishah. It is his intention to deprive you 
of caste, and make you Muhammadans.^’ The Dhers, in the 
greatest terror, posted off in a body te the sovereign’s pi^lace, 
and, stending at, a respectful distance, shouted at the top of 
their lungs, If we’ve offended your majesty, punish uS in 
seme other way than that. Beat us, fine us, hang us if you 
like, but don’t make us Mnhammadans.” The Vadishah 
smiled, and turning to his minister, who sat by^ affecting 
to hear nothing of the matter, said, So the lowest caste, is 
that to which I belong I” 

The Bhangis are scavengers. They are below the Dhers 
in social rank, who will neither eat with nor intermarry 
with them. They will feed on animals that have died a 
natural death. The language used by them is Hindustahi. 

Beligion. — To their disgrace, a number of Gujaratis 
belong to the infamous Yallabha sect ol Vaishnavas. Their 
chief priests, called Maharajas, are regarded as incarnations 
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of Krishna. Men and women prostrate themselves at their 
feet^ offering them incense^ fruits^ and flowers^ and waving 
lights before them. It is believed that the best way of 
propitiating Eh'ishna in heaven is by ministeriDg to the 
sensual appetites of the Maharajas. Body, seal, and property 
(fan, man, dhan)^ are to be wholly made over to them. 
* Woifien are taught to believe that the highest ^liss will be 
•^eciii^d to themselves and their families by interKourse with 
the Maharajas. Bich Bombay merchants, as shown at a 
trial in 1862, gave their wives and daughters t^ be pros- 
tituted as an act of religious merit to men who had ruined 
their health by debauQ^iery. 

« Mr. Malabari gives the following as some of the taxes 
which Maharajas exact ftt>m their wealthy followers : 

For homage by* sight Bs. 5 ; for homage by touch, Bs. 20 ; 
for the honour of washing the Maharaja’s foot, Bs. 35 ; for 
the credit of swinging him, Bs. 40; for the glory of rubbing 
^eet unguents on^ his body, Bs. 42 ; for the joy of sitting 
with him, Bs. 60 ; for the bliss of occupying the same room, 
Bs. 50 to 500 ; for the performance of the ^circular dance, 
Bs. 100 to 200 ; for the delight of eating the •paji aupari 
thrown out by the Maharaja, Bs. 17 ; for drinking the water 
in which the Maharaja has batl^ed, or in which his foul linen 
has been washed, Bs. }9.* 

T%ere are Christian Missions in different partSiof Guja- 
rak The numbers of Christians in 1881, was 1852! 

Uterature. — In 1888 there were 408 works registered in 
Gujaratis; made up of 299 original works, 31 republicatiotfs, 
and 78 tiicbuslations. Of the total, 84 per cent were written 
or edited by Hindus, 12 per cent, by Parsis, and 4 per Gent 
by Muhammadans and Europeans. The Begistrar remarks : 

In jusl^ice to Gujarati literature it must be remarked 
that though it is not absolutely in a satisfactory condition, 
yet it is better in tone and exhibits greater vitality than 
Marathi literature on the whole.” 


* Qvfnrat and the Onfaratis, p. 122. 
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The Pabsib. 

«• 

In 1881 the Parsia in India numbered^ abonjb 85^000. 
They derive their name from Persia^ their original countqc* 
In the middle of the 7th century of the Christian era^ the 
Muhammadans conquered Persia. Fire temples and bther* 
sacred places were destroyed or converted into mobques,^ 
and nearly the whole population embraced the faith of 
Islam, f 

Several emigrations took place. The first port in India 
to which refugees arrived was Din> a small island in the 
Gulf of Cambay. After some stay there^ they went to^ 
SanjaUi north of Bo,mbayj where" they landed about 717 a.d. 
Representing themselves as worshippers of the cow> they 
were received with favour by the Hindu Baja. They were, 
however, required to adopt the language of the country, to 
wear no armour, &c. For several centuries they livq^^ 
peaceably with the Hindus. Some of them found favour 
even with Muhammadans. 

A few Parsis settled in*Bombay in the 1 7th centdry. In 
1735 the Bombay Dockyard .was founded under the super- 
vision of Lowjee, a Parsi^ shipwright, and the post of 
master builder in the factory waa filled for years by his 
descendants. *' 

Sir George Campbell describes the features of /the 
Parsis as in the main of a high Aryan type, somewhat 
intermiiQed perhaps after ^ very long residence jn India ; 
still there is generally the prominence of feature/vhich we 
might expect from an extraction originally Persian. Their 
language, called Parsi-Gujarati, contains a larger infusion 
of Persian than ordinary Gujarati. ^ " 

When a Parsi mother is seized with the pains of labour, 
she is conveyed to the ground-floor of the house, where she 
remains for 40 days, at the end of which, after purification, 
she is allowed to appear in the family as before. The exact 
date of the birth of the child is noted, and an astrologer 
prepares his horoscope. When the child is seven years of 




wuh a waistcoat of white cloth, loose trousers, slippers, 
and a ^ull cap. When goiqg abroad ho puts on a loose 
coat, a^a dark coloured turban of a peculiar shape. • 

The Irarsi women are generally fair in complexion *and 
of a pleasing countenance. They are robbed of part of 
theii^ beauty by the custom of concealing their hair under a 
white cloth. Their dresses are generaSiy bright coloured, 
sometimes embroidered or f ringped with gold lace. They are 
Qot secluded like Hindu women, and walk about unveiled. 

The Farsi mode of life may be described as half Euro- 
pean, half Hindu. Every year advancing in civilization and 
enlightenment, they copy more closely English manners. 
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gaDcieSf and also the costliness of the European style. Th Ar 
garden houses are the best in Bombay. <rhe reception 
rooms are richly decorated^ while the glory of a Parsi house, 
is to be one blaze of light. When large parties are given^ 
the table spread exactly in the English modoi instead 
of as formerly, when hundreds would be grouped upon the^. 
floor, each eating his dinner from a plantain leaf. 

The cufttom, adopted from the Hindus, was for males 
to take their meals apart from the females ; but many 
educated Parsis have returned to thei{; ancient habit. About 
half the Pafsis are merchants, bankers or brokers. Shrewd ^ 
men of business, they ar6, compAred with their numbers, 
probably the wealthiest class of the population. Unfettered 
by caste like the Hindus, they are free to travel wherever 
they please. • 

The Parsis have shown a very praiseworthy zeal in the 
cause of education. Many of them have also been distin- 
guished for their philanthropy. Others|[,^' squander away 
large fortunes m luxury ahd debauchery, without cofitribu- 
ting a penny towards any charitable fund for object of pub- 
lic utility.’’* Mr. M. Malabari, the leading social reformer 
in India of the present day,*is a Paroi. 

There Are complaints that the younger Parsis are net so 
tempertfte as their, forefathers. Numbers of Parsis |^re 
liquor sellers. The fondness of some for theatricals is 
another unfavourable symptom. The leading meN, should 
seek to cneok these evils. ^ 

&eligioB. — ^The Parsis are followers of Zoroaster or 
Zarathustra. Their sacred book is called the Avesta. It is 
a mixture of monotheism, dualism, and polytheism*; but the 
intelligent among them are monotheists. Ahura Ma^da, 
the chief divinity of the Avesta, was oripnally the same as 
the Varuna Asnra, of the Veda. Ahura is the Zend form ef 

s The foregoing aocoimt is abridged from Th§ Pani$, by Mr. Dosabhoy 
IVsimJee. 


The educated and influential classes have already adopted 
their domestic life the comforts, conveniences and ele- 
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lOWEB OF SILENCE. 
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Asura, which means lord ; Mazda means the "knowing one. £n 
later times another eternal being, called Ahriman (hurtful 
spirit) was added. A constant war was supposed to exist 
between the two. 

From their reverence of fire, Parsis are sometimes 
called fire worshippers. A fire is kept ever burning in their 
temples. Water is reverenced next to fire. No refuse ^Svas 
to be cast into a river. Like the Hindus, they attach 
great purifying virtue to the urine of the cow, called 
nirang. It is brought to the house every morning. A small 
quantity of it is applied to the face, hands, and feet. In 
greater purifications, some of the liquDr is sipped. 

In the Avesta the earth complaips that she is polluted by 
the burial of the dead/ The Parsis do- not bury their 
dead, but expose them in towers to be devoured by vul- 
tures. 'rhe bodies are laid in what are called towers of 
silence.’^ Each tower usually has several vultures sitting 
motionless round the top, with their heads pointed inward. 
When a corpse is brought, the vultures swoop down, and 
in a few minutes fly back satiated, and take up their fprmer 
position. 

a. 

Mahbattas. 

Hahabashtra pTokably means the country of the Mahsrs, 
an, aboriginal tribe, as Gujarashtra means the country of the 
Gujars. # The Mahratta country may be described as an ir- 
regi^lar triangle. The shore of the Arabian Sea, for about 330 
miles, forms the base ; the apex is a point about 700 miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Bombay, some distance 
beyond Nagpore. The Portuguese possessions of Damaun 
and Goa are the northern and southern boundsuries on, the 
coast. The strip of country, averaging about 40 miles in 
breadth, between the sea and the Western Ghats, is called 
the Konkan. The tableland of the Depcan stretches east- 
wards from the Ghats. 

The area of the Mahratta country may be roughly 
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^timated at 11 0^000 sqaare miles. In 1881 the Mahrattas 
numbered about 17 millions. 

Language. — Beames says, Marathi is, like Gujarati and 
Sindhi^ more complicated in its structure than the other 
languages. Il is a copious and beautiful language, second 
only to Hindi. It has three genders, and gwing to the 
gi^at corruption which has taken place in ittfjberminations, 
tbe*difficulty of determining the genders of nouns is as great 
in Marathi as in German.’* It is said to yield one-tenth of 
non-Aryan words. It has admitted a number of words 
from Arabic and Persian, a^ well as from the Sanskrit. 
Konkani is a dialect* spoken in the Konkan. ^ The Nagari 
character, slightly altered, is jisually employed in books. 
It is often called BalboWi. A sort of running hand, called 
Modi is generalfy used iq common life. 

• MARATHI. 

• • 

aiTRK ifRHV WTRT RTW 

People. — The Mahrattas ar^ a small, but hardy and active 
race of men. While the Bengalis often go bare-he»kled, 
the Malerattas are noted for their large turbans. The.y«were 
never so much under Muhammadan. influence as Hindus 
in the north, so the women have far greater liberty. Mah- 
ratta ladies move about freely unveiled. 

The Mahratta Brahmans are noted for their administra- 
tive talent and acuteness. In Benares itself they are highly 
respected for their intelligence and knowledge. Wherever 
there is a Mahratta rule, Mahratta Brahmans are the brains 
and directing power. At first they contented them.selyes 
with the highest administrative ofiices under Mahratta 
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rulers ; but later, as is well known, tlie Pcshwa aqd other 
Brahmans usurped the supreme power itself, assumed the 
command of armies, and openly ruled the confederacy. 
They were the heads of a body, of which others were but 
the hands guided by them. 

The agricultural Euubis are the chief tribe, the same as 
the Eurmis of Northern India. I'hough they are regarded 
hy the Brahmans as mere Sudras, theythemselves claim to 
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rank with Kshattriyas or Bajpats. To them belongs peda* 
liarly tj}ie name Mahratta. Altogether, the Mahrattas 
acknowledge upwards oE 200 castes, including 34 sects 
of BrarilimaDB. A comparatively high position is given to 
those castes who work in metals. 

^bout the middle of the 16th century, the Mahrattas, 
ui^er Sivaji, 'recovered the power they hM before the 
Muhammadaua invaded the Deccan. Sivaji was born in a 
fort, his greatness arose from his forts, and in a fort he 
died. From this circumstance Aurangazeb contemptuously 
called him “ a mountain rat.” 

Sivaji’s watchwords were, " For cows ani Brahmans.^^ 
He also held out to hUt followers the prospect' of plunder. 
Macaulay thus describes the ravages of the Mahrattas 

“ The highlands which border on the western coast of India 
ponred forth a yet more formidable race which was long the 
terror of evdlry native power, and which yielded only to the 
^ genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurnngzebo that 
tbe-wildclan of plunderers first descended from their mountains* 
Sooi^ after his death every corner of his widtf empire learned to 
tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile 
vioeroyalties were'entirely subdued by them. Their dominions 
strStched across the peninsula Irom sea to sea. , Mahratta cap- 
tains reigtied at Poona, at Gwalior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and 
in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had beSome great 
sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooteril. They slill retain- 
ed the predatory habits of their forefathers. Every region 
which avas not subject to their vule was wasted by their iifour- 
■sions. Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant 
throw tils bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savilVigs in 
his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the mountain 
or the jungle. Many provinces redeon^ed the harvests by the 
payment (rf an annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom 
Who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious 
black mail. The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen 
*from the walls of the palace of Delhi ; another at the head of 
his innumerable cavalry descended year after year on the rice 
fields of Bengal.” 

In 1817, Baji Rao, the principal Mahratta prince, .at- 
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tacked the Poona Residency ; but was defeated. After* 
wards he surrendered to the British. ^ ^ , 

Beligioa. — ^The Mahrattas are Hindus ; 'but local deitiea 
are the chief objects of worship. Pandharpur, south-east 
of Poona, 18 one of the most celebrated shrines. The part 
of the town where it stands is considered holy, and is called 
Pandharik8he<rra, or the holy field of Pandhari. The god, is 
called Vithoba, or Yiththal. Originally a Brahman, he is now* 
regarded as a form of Krishna. In idols, he is represented 
as standing bn a brick, with his arms akimbo, the hands 
resting on the hips. 

Vithoba owes much of his popularity to the songs of 
Tnkaram, the Mahratta national ppet. Tukaram was a 
Sudra of the trading caste, who lived abont»250 years ago. 
He is said to have worked many miracles, and to have 
ascended in bodily shape to heaven in yishnu’s car. He 
is now worshipped himself. • 

At Jejuri, 30 miles from Poona, Khafidoba, a raja, is > 
looked upon as an incarnation of Siva. He is sometimes 
represented with his wife on« horseback, attended by a ^og.. 

A wicked custom prevails of dedicating young girls to the 
god’s service. After undergoing a ceremonial '^purification, ” 
they are branded with a heated stamp. Although nomin* 
ally lyives of the god, they are simply prostitutes. 

At Alanai, a Brahman, called Dnyanoba, is worshipped. 
He is said to have caused a buffalo to speak and recite’ 
a hymn from the Veda ! ^ 

Mlssionl have been established at the principal places 
in the*Mahratta country. In 1881 the number of Mahratta 
Christians was about 8,000. 

Literature. — Dr. Wilson says that Marathi literature 
consists partly of attempts in poetry to associate the popular 
gods of Western India with a modified pantheism. Tukd- 
ram is the most prominent writer under this head. Poetic- 
al narratives from the Bamayana, the Pnranas, love songs * 
and tales, are other classes of works. Of late years, many 
translations have been made from the English. 

In 1888, there were 804 Marathi publications registered. 
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l^e Registrar says : " Men of the present generation who 
generally know English^ read English books. There are,, 
indeed f men ^ of a generation or two old who read Sanskrit 
and Marathi booksj but they do not care much to read books 
’ on secular science. They are men of the old stamp, and 
according to their notions no science desenges to be' so 
caAed which does not treat of the nature of Ghpd,tho duties 
of man to Him, and salvation. Theology and transcenden* 
tal philosophy is all in all with them. Ninety per cent of 
siTch'books were written by old anthors, and what the men 
of the present generation do is simply to reprint them in 
their entirety or imparts. These books are ,very widely 
read and are in great^ demand* Even those who do not 
understand then), read tliem themselves or have them read 
out to them by others for the merit which is supposed to- 
attach even to their simple reading. They often contain 
marvellous utories iind are listened to with great interest 
»and devotion. • 

^^JiJ'ranslationa or abridgments of English works, chiefly 
intended for cramming school children with, are the order 
of the day. As regards light literature, it has been rather 
plentiful. The novels are mainly devoted to the intrigues 
of iHicit love, and very seldom treat of the nobler parts of 
hiynan nature. Theie are better novels but they are rare.** 

Beaotionista.— Many of the educated Mahratf^s at pre* 
s^t exhibit the curioils combinatioil of an ardent desire 
for political reform, with a conservative spirit in other 
respect%. This feeling has its titronghohl at Poona, a prom- 
inent cei^tre of political activity in India. 

The patriotism of which the Reactionists loudly boast 
is thus analysed by the Subodh-Patrika 

“ It con^sts in an indiscriminate admiration of Hindu man- 
nefs, cu8tom»,and institutions, and a glorification of their ances- 
tors of whose real history, however we know next to nothing. This 
IS associated with an uncontrollable desire to find fault with the 
institutions and manners of Europeans, and especially of our 
English rulers. To such an extent is this hRlliicination carried^ 
for we can regaid it as nothing better, that these people will 
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not allow Earppeans a snperiority even in the physical soienoes. 

In the Anglo-Vernaoalar organ of the body published in Bonv* 
bay, it was stated some time ago in theVemacular^coluhftis, that 
the ancient Hindus had such a perfect knowledge of th^laws of 
the physical world and such a command over nature that they . 
could at any time and in any place they chose bring down rain. 

It would be w^rth all the energy that the Reactionists can bring 
to bear on the task and all the money they can spend on it, to , 
discover this once known but now, unfortunately for mankinii, 
hidden art and publish it again to the world.” . , 

On the other hand, among the Mahrattas are some of the 
leading reformers in India, as Dr. Bhandarkar, the Hon. 
M. G. Bauade, Mr. Ghandayarkar, and others. 

I 

Wabalis. 

There are several forest tribes in the Bombay^ Presidency ; 
but only one can be noticed. Someyears^go, the late Rev.,. 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay visited the Waralis, and had some 
conversation with them, part of which was as follows 
After giving their own names, they were asked the names 
of their fathers, which were unknown to three persons. 

What are the names of yoilr wives ? We never mention 
the namea of our wives. * . « 

Did the Brahmans marry you I No, we are our 07«n 
Brahmans. Our women marry us, by singing over a cup 
of epirits^ the bridegroom drinking first, the &ide isecond, 
and”afterwards the whole company. 

Do any of you keep more wives than one ? Be I'ke I We 
can scarcely feed oue ; why should we think of more. 

When your wives disobey your commands, hpw do you 
treat themf We give them chastisement less or more. 
How could we manage them without striking them f 
Do you give any instructions to ^our children ? Tea, we 
say to them. Don’t be idle. Work in the fields. Cut sticks, 
Collect cow-dung. Sweep the house. Bring water, Tie up the 
cows. 
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Don’ti you teach them to read or write f No Waralis can 
either re^d or write. 

Do you give them any instructions about God ? Why 
should speuk about God to them ? 

What God do you worship ? We worship Waghia, the 
i lor^of tigers. • 

^ Has he any form f He is a shapeless stone^ Stneared with 
*re(l lead and ghi. 

How do yon worship him ? We give him chickens and 
goats, break cocoa-nuts on his head, and pour oft on him. 

What does your md give you ? He preserves us from 
tigers, gives us good^crops, and keeps disease from us. 

* Who inflicts pain upon you? Waghia when we don^t 
worship him. He seizes us by the throat like a cat, he 
sticks to our bodies. 

Do you ever scold Waghia? To be sure we do. We 
say, you fellow, wj have given you a chicken, a goat, and 
^et you strike us ! What more do you want ? 

Where does the soul go after death ? Bow can we answer 
that question ? • • 

THB DRAVIDIANS OP. SOUTHERN INDIA.* 

Aidia, Boath of Maharashtra and Orissa, is chiefly peopled 
nations speaking Dravidian languages. As already 
mentioned, they seem to have entered India from the 
’ north-wwst. • 

Bishop^ Caldwell reckons the Dravidian language^^as 
twelve in number. The six cultivated dialects are Tamil, 
Maiayalam, Telugu, Ganarese, Tulu, and Kudagu or Goorg. 
The uncultivated, Toda, Kota, Gond, Khond or Ku, Oraon, 
Bimmahal. 

The following table will show the resemblances of the 
Dravidian languages to each other, and their unlikeness 
to those of the Sanskrit family : 

* Under this head the compiler is largely indebted to Bishop Cald well's 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
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English. 

Hindi. 

Tamil. 

Malayalam. 

Telugu. 

Ganarese. 

Man 

matias 

al 

al 

al 

alu ^ 

He^ 

sar 

talei 

tala 

tala 

tale 

Ear 

kati 

kadu 

kada 

ch4vi 

^ kivi 

Eye 

aiikh 

kan 

konnsi 

kannn 

kannu 

Mouth 

makh 

vayi 

vava, 

noru 

bayi 

Tooth 

dunt 

pal 

palla 

palla 

kallu 

One 

ek* 

onru 

onna 

vokati 

onuu 

Two 

do 

iraiidu 

rendu 

rendu 

eradj,i 

'L'hree 

tin 

munru 

miinnii 

inudii 

mum 

Pour 

phar 

iialu 

nala 

nalngii 

nalku 

Pive 

panoh 

anju 

* anja 

ayedu 

ayidu 


The time when the Dravidians entered India is not known 
with certainty ; but it must have preceded the arrival of 
the Aryans in the north. *It has 'been supposed that rude 
tribes^ like the Andaman islanders^ were the first inhabitants 
of India. Scattered over the south of the Peninsula^ there 
are graves^ containing pottery^ and stone circles, belonging 
to a people of whom nothing is now Jci^own. There is 
generally a large jar filled with human bones, sometimes 
partially charred, with a number of little vessels madb' of 
pottery, and witn relics of iron weapons. They are Some- 
times found in large numbers crowded together, without 
being enclosed in stone chamljers, or surrounded with circles 
of stone, but simply embedded in thg earth. The popular 
idea is that they were constructed by a race of men, vbry 
small in 'stature, bufr of great strength. This is incorrect, 
as the bones are of the ordinary size. 

A bri^f account will now he given of the principal 
Drayidian Nations. 


Tamils. , 

• 

A beginning is made with this language, as being prob- 
ably the earliest cultivar.ed of the Drayidian dialects, the 
most copious, and containing the greatest number of ancieift 
forms. It is spoken from Pnlicat, 20 miles north of Madras, 
a nd stretchesalong the coast to a little beyond Cape Comorin. 
Westward it is bounded by the Ghats. It is also the Ian- 
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gua^e of about one-third ot the populatton*of Ceylcib. The 
area of the Tamil country is about 60^000 square miles^ 
nearly tha same as that of England and Wales. * 

Jiangnage.— Tamil is the Yemaonlar of about 13 milliphs 

TAMIL. 

• 

epGoGu^esr ,§iAii!r%sr 

/iiP»aj(r^a£{paj6Br eiaiG^ j)|aj6Br Gail 

(SiliGunaiTifii^ i6^^iu#su%9r ,ji)6B)L.u:|i£t 
^iE^06fP, ^aj6U6TTajtTiu 
^6Bri_|aa.!TIE^ITIT. 
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Although the proportion of Sanskrit in Tamil is less than 
in 'the other cultivated Dravidian languages, it amounts to 
about 40 per cent. The alphabet is supposed to be derived 
from the early Devanagari, or from the still earlier charac- 
ters that are contained in the cave inscriptions. The forms 
are altered by the custom of writing on the leaf of the 
palmyra pa^rn with an iron stylus. . 

Early Civilisation. — By an examination of words which 
are pure Tamil, Bishop Caldwell shows that the Tamils 
had inade"some pi'ogress in civilization before the southern 
advance of the Aryans. They had * kings’ who dwelt in 
^ strong houses’ and ruled over small*'^ districts of country.’ 
They had ‘minstrels’ who recited ‘songs’ at ‘festivals’* 
and they seem to have had alphal)otical ‘characters’ written 
with a stylus on palmyra leaves. A bundle of those leaves 
was called a ‘ book.’ They acknowledged the existence of 
God, whom they styled Kd or king. 'They erected to his 
honour a ‘ temple/ which they called Kd-il, God’s house 
Marriage existed among them. They were acqu^iited 
with the ordinury metals with the exception of tin, lead^ 
and zinc; with all the planets ordinarily known to the 
ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn. They had numer- 
als up to a hundred, some of them up to a thousand. 'They 
had ‘ medicines’ ; ‘ hamlets’ and ‘ tcSwns,’ but no ‘ citjes 
‘ canoes/ ‘ boat^,’ and even ‘ ships’ (small decked coasting 
vessels.) 

“ They were well versed in ‘agriculture,’ and delighted in 
‘ war.’ # They were armed Vith ‘ bows’ and ‘ arrcfws,’ with 
‘ spears’ snd ‘ swords.’ All the ordinary or necessary arts 
of life, including ‘ spinning,’ ‘ weaving/ and ‘ dyeing,’ exist- 
ed among them. They excelled in ‘pottery’ as th^ir .places 
of sepulchre show. They were ignorant, not auly of every 
branch of ‘ philosophy,’ but even of ‘ grammar.’ ” • 

The Dravidians of the south appear from the first in 
Sanskrit as friendly forest folk, the monkey armies Who 
helped Rama on his march through Southern India against 
the demon king of Ceylon. 

The People. — Bishop Caldwell says of them, “ Wherever 
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moftey is to be madoi wherever a more apathetic or a more 
aristocratio people is wishing to be pushed aside^ thither 
swarm th^Tamils, the Greeks or Scotch of the cast ; the least 
superstitious and the most enterprising and persevering 
race of Hindus.” Throughout Ceylon the coolies bn the 
^plantations are Tamils^ the majority of the inoney-tnaking 
clasdbs in Colombo are Tamils. The majc^;*ty of the 
iloQiestio servants of Ijuropeans and of the camp-followers 
in every part of the Presidency of Madras are Tamils. 

As the Mahrattas were the great cave temp^ excava- 
tors^ BO the Tamils have distinguished themselves by the 
erection of the largesf temples above ground. . 

• Madras has been called ” The Benighted,” an account 
of the supposed backward condition of its people. So far as 
education is concerned the epithet no longer applies. The 
Madras Christian Qollege, under Dr. Miller, occupies a 
most distinguished place, and in the matter of female edu- 
cation Madras tdkes the lead. 

Hon.. Chentsal How thus describes the general 
feeling among educated Tamils :• • 


Those that have been benefited by western education are 
eithef apathetic or timid. Thqy have yet attained only the 
stage of agreeing in theory, bat not in practice. Education has 
opraed their eyes, but not equally so their hearts. I am, 
however, glad to say that they do not join the crusadb against 
the reformers, although they do not give them any practical 
help, ^hen I say this, I refer only to the general statw of 
things ; for I mast admit that there are some educated men who 
give ns thKr active oo-operatiouf while again, on the other hand, 
there are other who, notwithstanding their high education and 
Univtorstty degrees, have joined the opposition, and thrown all 
obstacles imtheir power in the way of reform.”* 


Among the fgw reformers may be specially mentioned B. 
RagoonathBow, Dewan Bahadur, to whom Principal Words- 
worth allnded as ^fighting almost single-handed his 


^Indian Magazine, 1886, p. 431. 
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atrenuons battle against cruel custom and perveVted 
erudition.^’ A second, the editorof The Hindus is noticed 
under another head. 

Beligion.— Demon worship was the original rsupersti- 
tion, and it has still a strong hold among certain classes^, 
especially in the south. The majority of the demons are 
supposed tqp-' have originally been hqman beings, espehialiy ' 
those who met with a sudden or violent death, and had heeir 
dreaded in their lifetime. All are powerful, malicious, 
and interfering ; and all are desirous of bloody sacrifices, 
and frantic dances. One demon prefers the sacrifice of a 
goat, anotl)er a pig, a third a cock, j^riah demons require 
arrack in addition. Nigjitmaro is always supposed to be« 
caused by a demon. Ue seats Ifimself qn the chest of the 
sleeping person, and tries to suffocate him. 

The devil dancer wears dresses adapted to frighten the 
ignorant spectators. The instruments of music are the bow« 
the horn, and especially bells attached te a gigantic bow« 
'J^he devil dancer at last snorts and whirls abou^with 
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fmitic leaps. The demon has entered him, and those present 
consult him about the disease and the offerings to be made. 

The spread of Jaiuism has already been noticed. Many 
of its adherents were impaled by Sundara Pandya, the 
reviver of the Saiva system, which was also zealously advo- 
cated by Sankar Acharya. 

The Ramanuja sought to dopose Siva and e:|&lt Vishnu. 
/Thp Vaislinavas are mostly divided into two sects, called 
Tengalas (southern veda) and Yadagalas (northern veda.) 
Their disputes often run high, sometimes leadiiig even to 
bloodshed. 

Bishop Caldwell ^ys : The duties of life are never 
^ inculcated in any Hindu temple. The discharge of those 
duties is never represented as enjoined by the gods, nor are 
any prayers ever offered in any temple for help to enable 
the worshippers to discharge those, duties aright.’^ 

While there is nothing in Hindu public worship fitted to 
jurify, in some caaes there is much having a contrary infiu- 
ence. Connected with many of the temples in South India 
thetb^are dancing girls, called deradasf, handmaidens of the 
gods. ^ These avowed prostitutes take a prominent part in 
Hindu religious worship. According to the Madras Census 
of 18S1, the number of ‘‘femalp dancers” in the Presidency 
was 11,573. It was tl^ same with Greek worship in ancient 
tim*ls. The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoot may be 
applied to India : — ^ ' * 

‘‘Imagine, if you can, this liceiised Bhamelessness, this con- 
secrated profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion 
and in the'^ull blaze of publicity, while statesmen and patriots, 
philosophers and men of letters, looked on unconcei'iied, not 
uttering pile word and not raising one finger to put it down.” 

•I 

Txl the 16th century a number of Tamils became Roman 
Catholic Christiana through the labours of Francis Xavier, 
a*celebrated Missionary. The earliest Protestant Mission- 
aries to India were sent out by the King of Denmark. 
They landed at Tranquebar in 1706. 

In 1881 the number of Tamil Christians was about 6Iakhs^ 
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Roman Catholics numbering rather more than 4 IakhS||afiid 
Protestants rather less than 2 lakhs. ^ 

Zdteratura.— It is an interesting fact that* the first 
Tamil word supposed to have been written is to ^^e found 
in the Bible. The Hebrew term for peacocks, brought by« 

the fleets of Solomon, is Dravidian. 

^ . . . . ‘ 
Agastya is said to have first introduced Sanskrit civiliza- 
tion and literature in the south. The Vindya Mounlains* 
prostrated themselves before Agastya.’’ The legend is 
that he introduced philosophy at the court of the first 
Pandyan king, wrote many treatises for his-royal disciple, 
and now liyes for ever in the heaven§>as the star Canopus. 
He is worshipped as Agasteswara, the Lord Agastya, near • 
Cape Comorin. Tho people believe him to^ still alive, hidden 
among the conical mountain of the Western j[jhatB, called 
Agastya’s Hill. • 

Agastya is supposed to have formed the Tamil alphabet, 
to have written tho first Tamil Grammar. He is said alsc^ 
to have taught the Tamils the first principles of mediofne, 
alchemy, magic; and about fifty treatises, most of theyi very 
modern, are attributed to his pen. When a writer wished 
to attract attention to his work, he sought to pass it off as 
proceeding from Agastya. ^ 

Aryan. civilization may have commenced in South India 
after Wljaya went from Magadha to Ceylon about the ^th 
century, b. c. ; but it did not sink deeply till many centuriea 
later. A Chinese traveller^who visited the Tamil^country 
about 640 a. d., mentions that the inhabitants were chiefly 
Dig'ambara Jains. ' 

The Jaina period of Tamil literature extended probably^ 
from the 8th or 9th century a. d., to the 12th or 18th. In 
the reign of Sundara Fandya, about the middle* of the ,8th 
century, tbe adherents of the Jains are said to hav6 been 
finally expelled from the Pandyan country. ^ • 

The greatest composition in Tamil is the Kural of Tiru- 
valluvar, not later than the lOth century a. d. It is said to 
have'been the work of a poet sprung from the Pariah easte. 
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mhere is nothing as an ethioal treatise to equal it in Sanskrit. 
Tw(f stanzas may be quoted : — 

What is the fruit that human knowledge giYes, 
if at the' feet of Hifii, who is pure knowledge, 

Due reverenoe do not paid P 

The anxious mind, against corroding thought, 

\ No refuge hath, save at the sacred mt ^ 

• Of Him to whom no likeness is. 

The Ohintamani, an Epic poem containing, 1^^000 lines, 
is the mpst celebrated Tamil poem 'written by an avowedly 
Jain author. ‘ The ^yle is considered superior even to that 
of Eamban’s Tamil Bamayana. Two sets of brief verses, 
still largely used inscheols, avd attributed to Auvefyar, the 
reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar. 

IVo large collections of hymns are supposed to have 
been written during the Saiva revival under Sundara 
Pandya, the last^ of the old Pandyan kings. They are 
regarded by the Saivas as the '^TamQ Veda.’’ The, same 
tklcns claimed by the Yaishnavas for their ''Book of 4000 
Hymns.^^ • ^ 

Bishop Caldwell says : 


*^During the last 200 years Dravidian literature appears to 
h^e made but little real progress. This is sometimes attributed 
by Natives to the discouraging effect of foreign domination, 
hat it seems far more largely owing t<rthb natural tendency 
to decay and death which is inherent in a system of slavery 
to the githority of gceat;names.’^ - * 

Now that native education has commenced to make*real 
progress And the advantages of Eurp]^an knowledge, European 
civilisation, and European Christianity, are becoming known 
and ' felt by so many of the Hindus themselves, it may be 
expected that the Dravidian mind will ere long shake itself 
free from ito ihrsddom, and be stimulated to enter upon a new 
and brighter career.” 


During the year ISSS there were reguieredin Tamil 429 
j|mUioa£mB. The following were the pruKupal subjects : 
tMigion, ifl25 ; Poetry, 60 ; Language, .84 ; rPiction, 22 ; 
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Science, 19 ; Drama, 14. Of the whole number, 244 we9e 
repnblicationa. 

Mr. y. ELrishnamachariar, the Madras BegistrAr, draifs 
the following conolnsions from hiS review, of Sbntb Indian 
pnblioations during the year : 

"Taking general survey of all the pnblioations of the 
year under report, it may be observed (1) that the evil of 
publishing compendinms, keys, analyses, paraphrases, ’and 
notes seems to gain ground year after year ; (2) that a genuine 
taste for vernacular prose literature seems gradually to he arising 
among soma classes, though probably not among the EngliA 
speaking classes ; (3) that there is an eager desire on the port 
of ednoa^d people for social and religions reform." 

In the Madras evqping bazar, along row of book-hawk> 
era may be seen, behind the piles of their wares. The 
pnblioations sold consist almost entirely of reprints of 
old books. Among the people generally, there is little 
demand for any thing else except school books. 

The Press.— South India is far behind the other provinces 
so far as the number of its newspapers edited by Indians ' 
is concerned. In quality, it takes a good position.' 3fhe 
Hindu, an English daily, one of the best papers in India. 
While patriotic, it does not stir up race hatred like some 
journals in Calcutta.' Social reform as judiciously advocat- 
ed, and tne editor, Mr. 6. Snbramanya Iyer, nnlike mray 
others in India, has' himself acted up to his convictions- of 
duty. ^The Indian Social Beformer, recently commenced in * 
Msdras, has made an excellent beginning. 

9 ■ • 

ff 

Malatalis. 

Malayalam is noticed next to Tamil, as an ancient offshoot, 
though now a good deal altered. It is spoken* along the 
sopth-west coast of India from near Trevandrnm to Chan- 
dragiri, near Mang^ore. The name means "mountain 
re^n.” In Sanskrit the country is called Kerala. 

The country consists chiefly of hills and dales, intersected 
.by streams running from east to west, and forming large 
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llaok-waters conneoted with the sea. These,, not roads, 
form the great medium of commanication between the dis- 
tHcts. ?he village system is little knowD, and the inhabit- 
ants. Ijye, each in his own palm garden, along the banks of 
the rivers and paddy lands. 

Calicut, in the Malayalam country, was the first port in 
India where the Portuguese landed in 1498. ^ 

Baagnage. — Malayalam is spoken by about 5 milliona 
H differs from Tamil chiefly at present by its disuse of the 
personal terminations of the verb, and the largea proportion 
of Sanskrit derivatives, which is greatest in Malayalam of 
the Dravidian languages. The modem character is derived 
mainly from the Orantha, the pharacter in which Sanskrit 
is written in the^‘ Tamil Country. 


MALAYALAM. 


ueaaio (mecvbo oga»ino<i&cnacB; m 

Qjcvilab QjlcAJcrolusmiQJKib aruamfeOdo cnc/A^ eoaoekosku, ‘(n)(u 

• K i ™ • cil 

i^QLirb (uruQjocb anaiQjggo ag(g)Q|{o esioeb 

aoiai eci^QcS^^. 


At dialect of Malayalam is qpoken by tbe Mahammadans 
on the Malabar Coa^, called Mappilas or Moplas, and by 
thS inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands. An tf^aptation 
oljthe Arabic alphabet is need. * * 

Vaoplo* — ^Travancore, forming the sodthof the Malaya}^ 
conntryi is well called by the brahmans Dharma Bhvmi, 
the Land df Gharity, for jn no other part of India is* so 
-mnoh mo&ey spent on feeding them. At one ceremony the 
Mahmja officiates for a short time as one of the bearers of 
the of the chief Brahman ; he washes his feet and 

dripks some of tbe sacred water. He is a Sndra, bnt he 
is made a twioe-bom by passing throngh a |[olden cow or 
lotas. The cow is of the same weight as himself, and is 
afterwards distributed among the Brahmans. The Maha> 
raja, thenceforward, cannot eat' with the members of his 
6unUy, bnt he is admitted to the high privile^ of seeing 
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the BrbbmanB enjoying their meals, and of eating in thellr 
presence. 

The Bndras are the middle elasses in TrsTancoAre. TBe 
mater portion of the land isin their hands, and, nnti^^oent- 
ly, they were the principal owners of slaves. They are nsnally , 
called Nayqn, lords or masters. Their customs with re- 
gard to man;iage are singular. A girl is nominally married 
in early yonth, bnt it is a mere formality. When arrived at ■■ 
a marriageable ^ she accepts an^ snit she pleases, but 
the engagement is not binding on either party, and can be 
easily dissolved. Hence the children of a Sndra family 
inherit the property not of theif father, lint of their mother^ 
brother. i%e custom of polyandry, or one woman having 
several husbands, is sometimes practised., 



KAUTAIAII LAST. ' „ 

HolayaaiB, a riave oaCte, were not allowed to approacA 
a Brahman nearer than 96 paces Nayar 'might approach 
hnt>not toaoh a Brahman ; a paln^ra-omber moat remain 
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^6 paoea off. Edncation ia apreading iq Trayancoiie, and 
^greea, it k hoped, caste diatinotiona will diaappear. 
Xdi^on. — The bulk of the Malayalam people are Hior. 
dna ; but Christians are more numerous tnan in any other 

S art of India. In the second century a request was.ad'^ 
reased to the Bishop of Alexandria, to sepd Christian 
teSohera to India. He accordingly aent'Pan^mnns, a very 
learned man, who, as far as we know, was the first Chris* 
tian Missionary .to this country. About the 4th century a 
number of Syrian Christians settled along the Malabar 
coast. They obtained great privileges from the Bajas of 
Malabar, who allowed them in all matters to^be governed 
by their own bishopi^ Whqn the Portuguese came to 
India, they tried to induce the Syrian Christians to become 
Roman Catholics. Some did so ; but others adhered to 
their ancient communion . Protestant Missions in the Mala- 
yalam country weid commenced about 1816. 

The Roman Cdtholic Malayalam Christians number abont 
880;£00 ; the Syrian Christians, about 300,000. 

* Utexature. — Malayalatn litnrO'i'Ore ccm advance fewer 
clauSs to antiquity than the literature of any other cnlti- 
vated member of the Dravidian family. With the excep- 
tion of a few inscriptions on Qopper and stone, it commisnces 
with the Bama Charita, probably the oldest Malayalam 
poem still in exktence. It was compqsed Vfore the 
mtrodnotion of the Sanskrit alphabet diow used in writing 
Malayalam, and. exhibits the earliest phase of the Iwg- 
uage,-«-perhaps centuries beiore the arrival of the For- 
tnguese^ The bulk of the other great poems, the M!aha- 
blurata, the Bamayana, and versions of the Puranas, were 
composed within the last two or three ceotdries. 

In 1%8Q there were 72 Malayalam publications registered. 
•Muhammadans, oallqd Mappilas or Moplas, number 
about half a million. The Madras Censns Report says. 
They are purely local Dravidians by blood. Among some ' 
of them there may be a strain of Arab blood from some 
early generation, but the mothers, throughout have been 
Pravidian, and the class has been maintained and ihoreased 
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by wholesale adult convessionB. Many of the Mappilas 
retain their Hindu law of inheritance, ' and they hav^ 
the indnstriouB habits of the race from which they sprang. 
Along the coast they are fishermen, sailors and coolies; 
inland they are onltivators.” 

They havQ been. several fanatical ontbnrsts among the 
Mappilas. r ' ' 

Canabksb. 

Canarese, properly Kanuadi or Karnatika, is spoken 
thronghout the toble-land of Mysore, and northward asfar as 
Beder in th4 Nizam’s Territory. It is also the prevailing 
language in Canara on the Westem^Goast. The area may 
be roughly estimated at 65,000 square miles. ' 

Mysore contains a large number of isolated rooks, called 
droogs, from the Sanskrit durga, difiSonK of access. Many 
of them were used in former days as fortresses. 

, OAl^ARBSB. ’■ 

odnVoiiS inStnrtd, 

al4e(t)d d(ddj #adJd* 

gnrt A«(Vdd^'«d^ dJiaddA • ^ 

Language. — Canardse is spoken by about 9 millions. The 
alphabet is nearly the same ^ the Telngn. The langna^ 
inclpdes two dialects — ancient and modem — diffeflng in 
their > use. of inflexional terminations. All really, ancient 
inscriptions in the Hala Kannada or ancient Canarese 
character, are in Sanskrit. , . 

Veopl» — The Canarese are an agricultural people. Bagi 
is their chief food. In disposition they are conservative. 
The kingdom of the mythical Sugriva, whose general, 
Hannman, aided Bama, was in the Canarese country. Yija-* 
jaiaagae,yn» a great Hindu kingdom from 1118 to 1565 a.d. 
vast mins of temples, fortifications, tanks and bridges, 
belong(ing to its capital, can still be traced on the right 
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Uhnk of die Tnngabhadra river. Last century Hyder Ali 
made Mysore, for a time, a powerful state. 

* Beliglon. — Jainism prevailed in the Ganarese country 
for seioral centuries towards the early part of the Ghristian 
. era. In the Hassan District of Mysore there is a small town 
famous for its colossal image of the Tirthankar Gomatesvara. 
The statue is 56^ feet high, 'cnt out of on^ solid block 
-mqf Stone. It stands on the top of a rooky nill, and can 
be seen for miles.' The Jains say that Bishaba, their first 
Tirthankar, was 500 poles, abont 1^ miles high] Mahavira, 
the 24th degenerated to the sine of a man. The statue 
is naked, so its maker must have belonged to the Svetam* 
bat:ai 01* sl^-clad sect. Once^in 20 years thh great cere* 
mony of washii^ the i Stage is performed. 

The CanarSse country is noted as containing the largest 
number of Lingaites, also called 'Vira-Saivas. They are 
a subdivision of tbe Saivas, worshipping only .the male 
energy. The other Saivas associate the yoni with 'the 
linga. They are distinguished by wearing a small linga, 
dholosed in a metal case. Hence they are called Lingo- 
dhafie. Sometimes they are called Jangamaa, from jan- 
gama, motion, claiming to be living symbols of the deity. 
The mendicants often lead about a bull, a type of the 
bull of Siva. Ftra js derived from a word meaning brav- 
efj. They nearly exterminated the Jains in some parts 
of the Dekkan. • • * * 

The Lingaite sect was founded by Basava, minister of the 
king of Kalyana, then a grealf empire stretching across the 
peninsula. His parents were devout worshippers of ^Siva. 
As a re'^rd, Nandi, the bull of Siva, was born on*earth 
as their son. The child was called Basava, the boll of the 
deity. * On his arriving at the am of investiture, he refused 
t<) assume the Brahman thread, and would not aoknow* 
ledm any gum except Siva. He afterwards went to 
£afyana and obtained in marriage the daughter of the min> 

: ister of police. 'VlThen- his father*in-law died, he succeed^ 
him in hk office. ’Various marvellons actions are ascribed to 
Basava and hk disciples ; as converting grains of corn into 
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pearls, discovering- hidden treasures, &o. When the kin^ 
of Kalyana ordered the eyes of two vrorshippers' of Siva to 
be plfioked ont, Basaya left Ealyana after onrsing the city* 
and wedt to- a place called Sang^amesvara. Through the 
corse of Basava,' the people of Ealyaua fonght among 
themselves until the city was utterly destroyed. 

Basava coptinned to reside at Sangamesvara, teaohiirg 
his disciples. At last Siva and Parvati came forth from 
the Sangamesvara ling^, and led Basava into the temple, 
and all three disappeared. Flowers-felt from the sky, and 
the disciples made known the absorption of Basava into the- 
emblem of Sljiva. ■ * 


Allama Prabhu was a Brahman, Regarded as a lesser -in- 
carnation of Siva. He became Basava's gari^ and as such 
was concerned in the revelation at Kalyana, when the 
king Bijala was slain, and a new religion established. 

There are Christian Missions at the pripcipal stations in 
the Canarese country ; but the languages are so mixed that 
it is difficult to say how many of the people have become 
Christians. * • « 

Xitesatwe. — ^The Bev. F. Eittol says : The originatoro 
of Kanarese literature are .the Jains, who have cultivated 
both Sanskrit and the vernlonlarB of the South. The 
Sam&rit works date .as far back as*the beginning of the 
4th Centuf’y A.D.’ The most ancient and esteemed grammqf 
of classical Cnnarese is eslled Sabdaaumidarpmam (Jewel- 
Mirtor of Words^) written by Kesava. Most of thp poets 
fie cites were Jains.” Kesava quotes 11 predecessors in the 
art of poetry by name, besides referring to otherU; and he 
qseaks of their compositions as written in ancient Canarese, 
whilst he called the language used by himself uiniply 
Canarese, though his language is now regarded &s ancient 
Canarese. He flonrished probably in the 12th century. 
Mr. Kittol says that at the time wl^ Kesava wrote, SanB<i. 
fcrit words in a fixed form, either as tataamas or tadhhamu, 
appasrently to the same amount as in onr days, hadalreaify 
hlMn appropriated by the Canarese people.” Among other 
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Wbrks the Jains wrote a Commentary on the Amara Kosha, 
called Naehmga. 

*The Ulngaites, already desoribed, have written a nn.m>> 
ber of poetical works. The Bosom Purana is one of the 
. most important. Prabhu Lingo Lila, the stor^ of Allama 
Probha, who at last ascended the G-nm throne pi Ealyana- 
pnia, has been translated into Tamil. i 

Nk^Here are also Ganarese works by the Saivas and 
Vaishnavas. 

' In 1888 there were 78 works in Ganarese registered in 
British territory, and 76 in Mysore. 

Thb^Niloiiii Tbibbs. 

The Todas, properly Tndas, are a small tribe inhabiting 
the Nilgiri Hills, to the sonth of Mysore. They were not 
the original inhabitants, although the other hill tribee 
^ acknowledge them to be their superiors. There are graves 
soattered about the snmmits of the hills of which the 
. Tbdai? know nothing. These ^ raised^ blocks of large 
unhettn stone. Beneath there ar^ earthen pots, containing 
ashes, pieces of half-bnrnt bones, images of tigets,' deev, 
with fragments of metal resen^bling spear-heads, &o. The 
Todas permit these*gi;pves to be opened without any inter- 
fefbnoe, which they would not do, were they supposed to 
bglong to their ancestors. ^ * 

The Todas are a fine, well-proportioned, powerful people, 
with lasge and sometimes aoqntline nose. They are never-, 
theless indolent, and disinclined to workof every descriptfon. 
Their sold labour is watching their cattle, milking the kine, 
and manufacturing ghi. l£efr bodies are enwrapped in 
one loEfr garment,. their heads are uncovered; their hiw 
bo|h of head and beard is uncut; they are copper-coloured . 
in complexion. The women decorate themselves with 
massive necklaces, and wear their hair flowing over their 
slmulders, though sometimes it is* curled- up with short 
stidka. !l%ey tattoo, with black dye, their neom, hands and 
lips in imitation of jewelry. * 
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* The language of the Todas was originally old Canjarese ; 
but it is now more allied to Tamil than to any other dialect. 
They never wash their clothes and seldom their bodies, 
from Aeir birth to their death. The roofs and sides of 
» their huts are formed of twisted bamboos. The end wall 
is strongly built ; the front wall has an opening so small 
th^ those who enter must crawl on their hands and feet. 

Tne Todas all practise polyandry, one woman being the 
wife of all the brothers of a family, with each of whom she 
lives a month at a time. Formerly when the tribe was not 
under the British, only one female child was allowed to 
survive in each hou&ehold. • 


The Todas are great^ attached to their buffaloes. On 
returning from the fields in the evening, these animals are 
saluted with much respect by their masters. Sonie buffa- 
loes are held as sacred, and are never znilked, but. roam 
about with their calves at pleasure. The sacred buffalo 
bull is worshipped. Milk is poured before it and prayers 
offerq^ by the priests by whom alone it is seen or touched. 
They likewise worship a hunting god, who is supposed 
to give them success in killing tigers. ^'May all be 
well is the only prayer they are heard to utter. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Todas are singular. The 


b^y IS .burned and a^reat feast of slain buffaloes m given. 
Thisiscalled the green funeral.^’ Twelve montha later the 
'^dry funeral’’ is celebrated, but a larger number of buffa- 
loes is killed, , and friends are^nvited from the neighbour- 
ing tribes. An attempt was made to - get some of jho 
cmldren (o go to school ; but they would not learn. • 
Four other tribes inhabit the Nilgiri Hills — the Badagas, 
Kotas,- Surumbas, and Irplas* 

The Badagas, northmen, are’ supposed to have come from 
the. north on account of famine and persecution about 300 

{ Mrs ago. Their language is an old Canarese dialect. 

'he^ are the most numerous, wealthy and civilised of the 
indigenous tribes. In 1881 they numbered 24,000 ; they 
pay tribute to the Todas. 

. The Eotas are filthy in their habits and much addicted 
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to eating oarrion. They perform menial offices, for the 
Todas and Badagas^ &c. 

The Eubumbas (shepherds) collect jangle products^ 

All the other tribes stand in awe of them, and some them 
officiate as priests to the Badagas. 

The Ibui^s, from, {irulf darkn)3ss), live on the lowest 
slopes. They use animal food of every description, and^re 
expert hantsmen. * . 

• Tolu. 

T'nla is % Dravidian dialect, spokeA by nearly half a 
million on the west coast o£ India, aboatimidway between 

■ Bombay and Cape Comorin. It is aestitute of a literature 

'iz^the proper sense of the term, send never had a character 
of its own. The Canarese character having been used by 
the Missionaries in the Tnlu books, firinted by them at 
Mangalore — the only books ever printed in Tain, — ^that 
character has now become associated with the langjjage. 
Notwithstandingithis, TaH is one of the most highlv de- 
veloped languages of the Dravidian family. It differs* most 
widely from Tamil, and least from Canarese. All Tolu, 
Christians are taught Canawsse as well as Tula. Ttdn, 
however, shows no signs of disappearing, and the people 
have tlie«feput%tion of being the most conservative portion 
of the Dravidian r&c^. The name Tulu is said to mean mild, 
hui^ble. ^ ^ 

• • ^ 

* . • Tekoou. , , 

Of all the Dravidian languages, Teli^ra is epokea oyei! 
the largest area, and by the greatest nunimr ofi {|0«plet It 
is onrrent along the Eastern Coast from aily>Bt.Palioat.tOi 

■ ‘Gbicacole, where it ibe^ns to yield to Oriya. ' Inland it 
extends to about the middle of the Peninsula. Formerly^ 
Telngn seenois to have been spoken .as. far north aft the 
months of the Ganges. There ere hhmeronsTelaga settlent 
in the Tamil country and in Mysore. The area may be 
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rtngUyeBtimaied at 100,000 square ttules. In 1881 the 
iramber speaking Telngti was .17 miUions-^very nearly the 
dhme asPMarathi. 

laafnage.— The character is nearly the same as Gana^se» 

«r*S':5b)^ 6er>X’a't3, 

d6o«Sj O^^lSsSMot! vg;0*r»abab ««o-!Sr 
Sb» S^oTS firs esjO^B' Bbs5lr*8»iO 

^e Telngn, in Aspect of antiquity of onltore and glos- 
sarial cbpionsness, raq)cs nest to the Tamil in the list of 
Dravidian idioms ; but in point of euphonic sweetness it 
claims to occupy the first place. It has been styled the 
“ Italian of the EagtV* Telngn, called also Telinga, is the 
Andhra of Sanskrit writers, a name mentioned by the 
Greek, geographers as the name of a nation dwelling on or 
neasthe Ganges. 

Of the fire cnltivated Dratidian didects, the farthest 
removed from each other are the Tamil and the Telngn. The 
^pseat majority of the roots in both langnages, it is true, are 
identical ; hut they are so of fbn disguised in composition by 
peculiarities of inflddon and dialectic changes, li)iat not one 
,^ntire sentence in one language is it^Uigtble t(f those who 
are acquainted only with the other. 

^ People.— From the earliest times the Telngn people*were. 
, divided into the Andhracfand Ealingas,— the former better 
known V) . the; ancient' Aryans. '-The Andhras are mention* 
as early as the Aitareya Brahmana of the Big Veda,, 
tnbngfh reptesented therein as an uncivilised race. In 

a ter tides 'a d^aSty -of Andhra kings is described 'to 
kve'reigned in Nofthem India. Yikramaditayais said to 
• have been a prince Of the Andhra dynasty. His era, 56 a.d., 
■is still well known. 'Wamngal was a sonthem capital. 
In 1809 it WHis -tdken 'by the Muhammadans ; bnt it re* 
covered its independence. Between 1512 and 1548 the- 
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remains of the Hindn kingdom were annexed to the 
Goloonda territory. The Coast Districts were acquired 
by the English from the Nizam in 1765. * * 



, TBLUsv amifk {N rnzL sxsw. 

‘The Telngn people were more enterprising in ancient 
times lhan at present. The ESiogs, who in the early cen- 
tnries of the Christian era formed settlements, boilt temples, 
and exercised dominion in Sumatra and Java, appear' lo 
hare been Telngns. Whilst the Tamil coontiy tras over- 
rnn by the Telngns in the sixteenth and seveq^nth cen* 
tnries, no corresponding setHement of Tamilians in the, 
Telngn country seems to have taken place. ' At present, 
however, most of the Slings fonnd in the Bastem Archi- 
pelago are Tamils. 
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"'One of the names by whioh the Telagu language is 
known in the Tamil country is Vadugu^ from vada^ north, 
the Telu|[u country lying to the north of the Tamil. 

The jfalas, called Dhers in Gujarat, and Pariahs in the 
, Tamil country, are numerous. 

Baligion. — ^Telugu pandits derive the nameof theirlangu- 
age>»f rom Trilinga, the language of three Uugi^, that is, as 
^ejf represent, of the country of whioh three celebrated 
linga temples constituted the boundaries. The majority 
appear to be Saivas, but towards Orissa, Jagannath is 
worshipped. 

» Protestant Christian Missions were not comn^enced in the 
. Telugu country till 1806, and for a number of years there 
were very few Missionaries. In 1881 the number of Telugu 
Protestant Christiana was about 17,000. They have since 
greatly increased. 

Literature. — ^The earliest writer on Telugu Grammar is 
^ said to have been a sage, called Eanva, who lived at the 
court *of Andhra-raya, the king in whose reign Sanskrit 
. is"* sai^ to have been first introduced jpto the Teingu 
counft'y. The oldest extant work in grammar (which is 
composed, like most Telugu grammars, in Sanskrit) was 
written by a Brahman, called ^annappa, who is also said to 
be the author of tl^B greater pare of the Telugu version 
ofthe Mahabharata, the oldest extant composition of any 
length in Telugu. ^ * 

Nannappa lived in the reign of Vishnu Vardhana, a king 
of the Ealinga branch of the dbalukya family, who reigned, 
at Bajamundry about the beginning of the 12th century i.D. 
Appa-kain, who ranks next to Nannappa as a grammarian, 
wre^te his Commentaries not in Sanskrit but in Telugu 
verse. * 

^ith the exception of a few works conraosed towards the 
end of the 12th century, nearly all the Teingu works that 
aire now extant appear to have oeen written in the 14th and 
subsequent centuries, after the establishment of the king- 
dom of Vijayanagar ; and many of them were, written in 
comparatively recent times. 
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There is a large coUeotion of popular Telngu aphorisiliB 
on religions and moral sabjeots by Yemana : more than 
2000 go b^ his name. They are strongly monotheibtic, anti- 
Brahmanioal, and anti*ceremonial. He is snppose^to have 
lived abont the Idthcentnry. In style his verses do not. 
differ from the popular compositions of the present, day. 

Printing pommenoed among the Telngns in 1806, •\mt 
made little progress till 1830. Abont 1835 some Telngn , 
poems were printed in Madras. 

' In 188& there were 231 publications registered in Telngu. 
Among them was a metrical translation of the Tamil Knral. 

, • 

Kois. 

't 

The £ois, on the banks of the Upper Godavari, have a 
tradition that abont 200 years ago they were driven down 
from Bastar. They are supposed to belong to the same race 
as theKhondsj bat a separate account, will be given of 
them. * 

The Kois generally marry when of a fair age, bntSnfant 
marriages are not nnknoVn. One form of marrirge is 
that of causing the women to bend her head down, and 
then havin|; the man lean over her, the friends pogring 
water on his head, and when the water has run off his head 
to that the woman, they are regarded as man and wife. 
The water is 'geaeeally poured out of a bottle-gourd. , A 
Koi, as a rule, will not stir far from his home without one 
of 'them filled with water. * , 

T^e bodies of children and young women are bnried. 
If a child dies within a month of its birth, it ns usually 
buried close to the house, so that the rain dropping from the 
eaves may fall upon the grave, and thereby cause the paibnts 
to be blessed with .anotW -child an due course of time. 
With the above exeeptionB, ooipses are usually burnt.' A 
cow or a bullo(di>is slun-and tlie tail oat.off.aDd.pnt in t^m 
dead person’s hand, after the cotton on whi^ the corpse is 
carried hu been .phused upon the.'faneral ,pile. After the 
body has'been burnt, the friends retire to feaSt upon the 
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animal slain for the occasion. Three days afterwards they 
generally return bringing contributions of grain, and having 
slain one or more animals, have a second feast. 

The general idea of the Koia is that the spirits of tbo dead 
wander about the forest in the form of pishachai. They 
do not believe that any one dies what is commonly called a 
natural death ; but always assert that the death of every 
one is caused by the machinations of a sorcerer, instigated 
thereto by an enemy of the deceased or of the deceased s 
friends. So, in former years, inquiry was always made 
as to the person likely to have been at such enmity to the 
deceased as to wish for his death ; and having settled upon 
a suspicious 'individual, the friends of the deceased used to . 
carry the corpse to the accused, and! called upon him to clear 
himself by undergoing the ordeal of dipping his hands in 
boiling oil or water. Reputed wizards and witches are held 
in great abhorrence, and at times tho British rule is com- 
plaint of as unjust in not allowing these people to be put 
to death. 

The goddess Mamile or‘Lele must be propitiated eaiTy 
in the year, or else the crops will undoubtedly fail ; and she 
is said to be very partial to human victims. Men are occa- 
sionally murdered as offerings to’ this Devata; and there is 
no reason to doubt that every year^strangers are quietly 
put out (df th^ w.ay^in the Bastar country to ensure the 
favour of this blood-thirsty goddess. ^ w. 

Wild d6gs are regarded as the messengers of the 
Pandava brothers. On no account would they attempt to 
kill one of them, even though it should happeii, to attack 
their favourite calf 

A Christian Mission has been established among tlie^ 
Kois at Dummagudem on the Upper Godavari, and a few 
have become Christians. 


•From a paper by the Bev. J. Cain in The Indian AnU^uary, 1876| pp. 
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KOI. 

Nanna fccdi, ua tappimagga anji, 6 yaipa^ nan na 
Dovflni munne ni munne p&pam tungi minnana. — 
{ijiike XV. 18.) 

• Andamanese. * 

• • 

'Phe Andamans are situated in the Bay of Bengal^ about 
100 miles south of Burma. They consist of ^ree islands, 
each about 50 miles in length, with a number of small is- 
lands. The Littfe Andaman lies about 30 mil^s south of the 
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larger group. They are covered with dense vegetation 
but there is an absence of animal life. . When discovered, 
the pig^ rat, and mungoose^ were the only quadrupeds. The 
seasj however, abound with fish, and turtle are plentiful. 

The great interest of the Andamanese is that they are 
perhaps the only remaining pure specimens of a race of 
small fitaturei. dark colour, and frizzly hair, which appear 
to have been the earliest inliabitunts of India, South-Eastern 
Asia, and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Traces 
of them arq still found at various spots, but always in the 
most mountainous and inaccessible regions. The name 
ntgrito, littlq^ negro, has been given to them. 

One of the distinctive features oi the Andamanese is 
their small size. The average height of the women is 3 
cubits ; that of the men about 3 inches more. The colour 
of their skin is almost black, their heads ai e of the short 
round type, and their hair is exceedingly closely curled. 

The Andamanese go nearly naked, the only clothing 
being a sort of girdle of leaves. Of the ornaments v/orn 
none are more extraordinary than the skulls of deceased 
relatives, carried suspended by the neck. They also smear 
themselves with red earth. 

They do not cultivate the ground nor keep any domestic 
animals : they have a rude kind o& hand-made pottery, 

and make vessels for^holding water out of the hollow stems 
of bamboos ; they also make excellent fishing nets and 
baskets. ^ They are perfect swimmers and divers, and 
expert at managing canoes. An Andamanese will spring 
into tlie water and come up with a fish in each han,d. Their 
principal weapon is the bow and arrow. Their arrow-heads 
were made of chipped flint, like those in the picture on p.2. 
They also use spears, harpoons, &c. Before Europeans 
came to the islands, they had no metals. They live chiefly 
on wild pigs, turtle fish, wild fruits, roots, larvmof insects, , 
and honey« 

If an Andamanese wants a home,he bends the branches of 
a tree down to the ground and crawls into the booth he has 
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AND&KAItm WITH SKULL. 

made. If he needs a grave, bis friends bind the branches 
qp, and tying them together, lay and leave his lifeless body 
among them. Hence, after a time, they obtain the human 
'bones the^r carr^ with them as ornaments. Widows 
have as their special decoration the skulls of their hnsbands. 
In the Little Andamans, however, round huts are made 
large enough to contain 100 persons. 
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Monnimg for deceased relatives consists in shavings and*’ 
covering the body from head to foot with a coating of white ^ 
clay. Their only conception of God is that of an evil' spirit 
who spreads disease. ^ 

A convict settlement on the islands was commenced by 
the Bengal Government in 1789, but it was afterwards given 
up. The prefc^ent convict settlement was formed in 1858 nt 
Port Blair, in the southern island of the Great Andaman , 
group. It now contains about 12,000 convicts. 


^ Nicobabese. 

«. 

'i'he Nicobars are a smaller group of islands, to the soutli 
of the Andamans.' The largest is about 80 miles in length. 
In some of the islands, forests alternate with plains cover- 
ed with long grass. Cocoa-nut trees, not found in the 
Andamans, are numerous. The domestic a'nimals are dogs, 
pigs, and a few fowls. Fish and shell-fish abound. 

The Nicobarese ate of a copper colouri short, with Chinese 
eyes, small flat noses, large mouths, scanty beard, and 
straight black hair. Their villages are generally built 
upon the beach, and consist of^ lf) or 20 houses, each house 
containing a family of 20 persons a^d upwards. Their 
faabitationsrare raised upon wooden pillars about 10 feet^ 
from the ground ; they are round, without windows, and ■ 
. covered with thatch. The entry is by a trap-door below, 
through ilhich the family mount by a ladder, which is 
drawli up at night. 

Fishing forms the chief occupation of the Nicdbarese. 
Their food consists of pigs, poultry, turtle, flsh, cocoarjuutr, 
yams, fruits, &c. In character they are lazy, cowardly, 
treacherous, and drunken. They have committed sever^ 
murders on the crews of European vessels. In several in- 
stances they received the crews hospitably, and when the 
sailors were partaking of refreshment, they suddenly rushed 
upon them, and killed them before they had time to act in 
defence. 
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, Girls^ married at from 13 to 15 years, choose their own 
husbands. The Nicobarese never keep more than one wife, 
but they have no scruple in dismissing her on the slightest 
preteg^t and taking another. 

With the dead the Nicobarese bury most of his moveable 
property, and fast for two months, abstaining even from 
their loved tobacco. At the end of that time they dig up 
4h^ body, when the widow or mother takin|; the head in 
her lap, strips it of all putridity, and the remains are finally 
consigned to the earth. Believing vaguely in a future life, 
they hold that the spirit joins the pretas or demons to whose 
mischievous actioti they ascribe all misfortune, whether 
fev'er or unsuccessful fishing.* To neutralise eifil spirits they 
have exorcists who pretend to cure the sick by extracting 
from their bodies the stone or pig^s tooth which is said to 
have caused the sickness. 

On certain occasions feasts are held to drive off the 
demons, paiily by gifts, partly by force. While the men 
^ndf riests sit smoking and drinking silently, the women 
continue to howl dolefully as they cut up the gifts for the 
spirits, and throw the fragments into Uie sea. Daubed 
o^er with oil and red* paint, and drunk with toddy, the 
exorcists advance to the attack. Now they coax and now 
they fight wildly with the malicious spirits to the chorus of 
the women’s howling, till, at last, after a haad to hand 
•battle, the invisible spirits are carriedT off to a toy boat, 
festooned with leaves, previously prepared for them. • This 
the yauths tow out to sea, where they leave it and its cargo/ ' 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in a»circre, 
with their arms over each other’s shoulders, the men leap up 
and fall down on their heels to the sound of hideous music. 

Last century the Dutch tried to colonize the Nicobars ; ' 
but tbb little colony ^as soon swept away by fever. In 
, 1869 the islands were annexed by the British Government, 
chiefly to put down piracy, and prevent the murder of ship- 
wrecked sailors on the islands. Cocoanuts are the principal 
article of export. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The foi’egoing pages contain a short account *of the* 
principal nations and some of the wild tribes oE India. 
On the whole^ the impression left is very painful. 

Over a large proportion of the inhabitants of India, 
demon worship, the superstition of savages, still prevuJils. 
This is not Confined to jungle tribes, but it extends' ta 
many living in towns who have had some, education. 

Sir Monier Williams justly says : . 

**There is not an object in heaven or eart^ which a Hindu is 
not prepared |o worship — sun, moon, and stars ; rocks, stocks, 
and stones ; trees, shrubs, and grass ; 8e%, pools, and rivers ; his 
own implements of trade ; the animals he- finds most usefnl, the 
noxious reptiles he fears, men remarkable for any extraordinary 
qualities — for great valour, sanctity, virtue or even vice ; good 
and evil demons, ghosts, and goblins, the* spirits of departed 
ancestors ; an infinite number of semi-humaq and semi-divine 
existences, inhabitants of the seven upper and the seven lower 
worlds — each and all come in for a share of divine honoarB'’or a • 
tribute of more or le6*A adoratiofa.” , 

These be thy'gods, 0 India!” ^Thereis, however, one 
Being whom the Hindu does not worship — the one trfie 
6od| the great Creator, Fretferver, and Governor of the 
Universe. ^ 

God indignantly* said to the Jews in old times : Thov , 

thonghtest that 1 was altogether such an one as thyself.” 
It is evident that the Hindu gods were conceived by wicked 
men,, tjakiug themselves as models. 

Just as the Queen of England forbids any one from set- 
ting himself up as king within her entire, so does God for- 
bid the worship of any other than Himself. This is Bjs 
first command. He cannot permit the creatures whom He 
made to rise in rebellion i^inst Himself. 

God is both our Father and our King. < 

The worship of any other is a defiance of God’s authority, 
a declaration that we will not have Him a rule over us. 
All the guilt that lies in foul rebellion against the mildest 
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and most merciful of earthly monarohs — in disobeying the 
kindest and grieving the best of fathers^ in ingratitude to a 
generods benefactor ; all this evil^ multiplied a thousand 
timesy there is in polytheism. 

God is self-existent^ unchangeable, infinite in ppwer, 
wisdom, goodness and mercy, spotless in holiness. Who 
are» worshipped in His stead ! Senseless blocks, — blind, 
^!lea% and dumb, — beasts, birds, and creeping things, the 
obscene linga, and supposed deities stained with every 
vice. , 

Truly Hinduisimis a mixture of sin and folly. 

The outlook is both discouraging and encom\bgiug. 

It. is discouraging, b&cause by far the greater number of 
men who have received a good English education hypocriti- 
cally support the superstition which in their heart they 
despise, thus tending to rivet its fetters upon the ignorant ; 
and, though it may be under the form of pseudo-patriotism, 
^noving the worst traitors to their country. 

* On the other hand there are pneouragjing signs. 

Glliidstone says, I see that for the last.fifteen hundred 
years Christianity has always marched in the van of all 
hufalau improvement and civilisation, and it has harnessed 
to its car all that is great and^glorious in the human race.’’ 

^ts influence has already been felj^in Indies It has 
quenched the sati fires, it has put an end to human sacri- 
fices and infanticide ; it has abolished slavery ; it has sought 
to raisa those who were degraded by caste beneiCth the 
brutes ; it has promoted female education ; it has pleaded 
the oaUse*of the widow. 

indian public opinion is getting more and more enlighten- 
ed. The abominations of Hinduism, which remained un- 
ohalMnged for thousands of years, are now beginning to 
outrage the moral sense even of its adherents, and reform 
IS called for. Others, more enlightened, see that a radical 
change is necessary, that the whole system is wrong from 
its foundation ; that it is opposed to the two grand doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man ; 
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that it fails to meet our greatest Deeds*— tbe pardon of sin, 
holiness of hearty and everlasting happiness in heaven. 

The Khasis were formerly like the Garos^ Nagas, and 
other hill tribes^ sunk in superstition, without a vyritten 
language, and entirely uneducated ; now thousands of them 
are Christians ; their language has been reduced to writing, 
and their cfhildren are educated. In many villages of 
Tinnevelly ahd Travancore the orgies of devil-dancing h^ve 
been exchanged for the devout worship of the one true Godf.' 

In all countries there have been some men like the Indian 
Charvakas, opposed to religion. Such infidels in England 
have sough]^. to give educated Hindus the impression that 
Christianity is dying out in^ the West, that it has been 
given up by intelligent men, and is confined to the lower 
orders. On the contrary, some of the greatest statesmen, 
lawyers, and scientists in Kngland, are true Christians, and 
the progress of Missions throughout the world shows that 
Christianity was never more vigorous. i 

Its great Pounder said, *‘To the poor theGospel is preach- 
ed.” By them it has generally been first embraced • 
the rich, the noble, being engrossed with the pleasured and 
honours of the world. So it has been in India. Still, 
among converts there have been men of noble birth, like* the 
late Prince Bama Varma of Cochin, or of high intellectual 
ability, aft the^ la^t^ Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjdh, 
the Sanskrit Examiner of the Calcutta University. One of 
the tnost eloquent members«of the National Congress is a 
^rahmad convert. 

Tddlatry in this country will surely come to an end. 
Under other names many of the same gods now worshipped 
in India were once worshipped in Europe. A like (haqge 
will follow. The temples of Yishnii and Siva will yet be aa 
deserted as those of Jnpiter and Minerva. The gods that 
have not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall 
perish from the earth and from under these heavens.” * 

The ancestora of the Hindus, the English, and other 
Aryan nations, says Max Muller, '^had once the same faith, 
and worshipped for a time the same supreme Deity under 
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exactly the same name — a name which meant Heaven- 
Fp.thep,” The time will yet come when they will again 
recognise each other as brethren^ kneel together at the same . 
' footstdbl, and ofiFer the same grand old prayer, beginning,. 
Our Father which art in heaven/^ 

Let the reader not be content to floaty like, a dead fish^ 
wit^ the current of Hindu society, caring onlj^ for his ease 
* a^d the favour of the ignorant and superstitious. Let him 
rather seek to have a part in the glorious enterprise of ele- 
vating the many millions of this great country, ^he land of 
his birth. % 

, A beginning should be m^e with himself.^ A prayer 
for light may first be’fitly offered : 0 all-wise, all-merci- 
ful God and Father, jiour the bright beams of Thy light into 
my soul, and guide me into Thy eternal fruthJ^ Reflec- 
tion on past neglect«of duty, and tho many sins which have 
been committed jn thought, word, and deed, may well 
forth the confession, Heavenly Father, I have 
innned, and am no more worthy to be .called Thy son.’^ 
According to Hinduism, karma must have its course, and 
the doctrine of the Brahmo Samaj is that* every sin must 
be followed by "adequate agonies.^^ On the other hand 
Christianity teaches that Go5, in His great love, has pro- 
vided a Saviour, the fiord Jesus Christ. He also^ offers to 
sej;id his Holy Spirit to purify our hearts and fit them for 
lieaven. Space does not permit the doctrines of Christian- 
ity to be explained here. Reference can be made tp tShort 
Papersyor Seekers after Truth* and especially to the^Nem 
Testaments 

P>e ^reader^B next efforts should be directed to his wife 
and children, if he has any, and other relatives. The 
circle should then be gradually widened. 

blessed are those who, by example and precept, are 
(tleeking to turn the people of India from demons and 
dumb idols to the living God. This would lead to every 


• Price 1 Anna. Obtainable from Mr, A. T. Scott, Tract Depdt< Madras. 
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other needed reform. Unhappy are the men^ whatever 
may be their motives^ who are actively or passively couaten- 
-ancing idolatry^ thus perpetuating the reign of Supersti- 
tion among the countrymen, with all its attendant* evils. 
It has been well said. What is not TBUE is not 
PATRIOTIC. 

May the prayer of Tennyson, applied to India, sooa be 
heard ! 

'' O Father, touch the East and light 
•The light that shone when Hope was borii.^' 
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Descriptions of Countries and Peoples. 

Pjctokial Tour round India. Imperial 8vo. 1P5 pp. (> As. 
Post-free, As. 

, An imaginary tour round India, with visits to Nepal ind CaRlimerc, 
describing the principal eit’?8 and other objects of interest. With 07 
woodcuts illustrative of the Himalayas, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Kpmbay, Madras, &e. 

The Principal Nations of India. 8vo. 170 pp. 4 As. Post- 
free, 5 As. 

An account of 42 N^ations and Tribes of India, with specimcDs of some 
languages, and 55 illustrations. 

The l^ATivB States of India and their Princes ; with notices 
SOME important Zrmindaris. 4to. 100 pp. 5 As. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

li'7 States are described, and >32 portraits are given. The little hook will 
help to enable Indians to understand the vast extent of their country, 
and what is being done for^its improvement. 

Kasi, or Benabbs, The Holy City op the Hindi's.* Imperial 
8vo. 44 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

.* An account of tho city; its Sanskpl schools, ghats, temples, nrd pil- 
grimages^ with 23 illustrations. ^ 

The Great Temples op India, Ceylon, and Burma. , Tm-' 
periafl 8vo. 104 pp. with 60 illustrations. 6 As. Post- 
^fr^e, As. 

There are pictures and descriptions of some of the most celebrated 
Hindu, Sikh, Jain, and Buddhist temples; as Puri, Budh-Gaya, Benares, 
Hifrdwar,Gangotri, Ellora, Elephants, Amritsar, Gwalior, Tanjore, Sriran- 
gam, Kandy, ^omo, and Mandalay. 

BuRif A AND THK Bubnbbr. 4to- 54 pp. 2^ Ast Post-free, 3 As. 

A description of the manners and enstoms of the Burmese ; an account 
of their government, religion, and history, with illnstmtive woodcuts, and 
portraits of King Tbeebaw and his Qneen. 
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Lanka and its People ; or, A Descuiption op Ceylon. 4to. 
72 pp. 3 As. Post-free, SJ As. 

The account of Lanka given in the Bamayana is first moni^oned. its 
history, and presenb condition are then described, with namerous illustra- 
tive woodcnts. • 

Tibet: the Highest Country in the World. 4to. 63 pp. 
2 k Ah., 

An account oF the Country, its productions, tlie curious customs M th« 
people, their iVligions, and supposed living incarnations ; with numerous, 
illustrations. 

Pictorial ^ Tour round England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Imperial Svo. 114 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7^ As. 

Desoriptionc of the chief places of interest; Public Schools and Univer- 
sities; Coal Hines and Manufactiv'Cs ; the British Government; Home* 
Life; England, an example and warning tiMndia. With 104 woodcuts, 
and coloured engraving of the Qneen-Empress. 

Pictures op China and its People. 4to. 56 pp. 2^ As. Post- 
free, 3 As. • 

Extent, History; Manners and Customs of the People; Schools, 
Examinations ; Indnstrios ; Travelling ; Language and Literature ; Govern- 
ment; Religions; India and China compared; with 04 11lustration|i. ' ' 

Japan : the Land op the Rising Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 2^ As. 
Post-free, S As. • 

With 40 illustrations. An interesting description of this beantiful coun- 
try, and an account of the remarkable changes which have taken place 
in it. 

PiCTOBiA^^ Tour ROUND Bible Lands. ^Imperial 8yo. lOO^p. 
6 As. l^stifPbe, 7i As. , ^ 

Tke principal countries meDtioj||od in the Bible and in ancient history 
are de^cidbed ; as, Palestine, Syria, Babylon, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
• Italy I with 104 Illustrations. * 

Arabia, and its Prophet. 4to. 64 pp. 2} As. , Post-free, 
3 As. 

An account of the Arabs ; with descriptions of Jeddah, Meced, MeUina; - 
the History of Muhammad and the early Caliphs; the Koran, Muslim 
Doctrines^ Sects, Prayers, Pilgrimage, &c. ; with numerous illastratiogs. 

Pictures of .Russia and its Peoples. Imperial 8yo. 83 pp. 
5 As. Post-free, 6 As. • 

A description both of European and Asiatio Rnssia, including an 
account of the different races by which they are peopled, their manners 
and customo, the Government, Ac. ; with 89 illustrations and maps. 
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PicTiiBES OF WoMiN IN Many Lands. Imperial 8vo. 112 pp. 
• (5 As. Post-free, 74 As. 

^Descriptions of womeni beginning with the most degraded nations of 
the world! and gradually ascending to the most enlightened ; with sugges- 
tions, f|pm the review, for Indian women ; with 172 Illustrations. 


V Biographies. , 

sr 

Statesmen ok IIecent Times, 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post- 
free, 94 As. ^ 

Accounts are givtn of the loading Statesmen in the great countries of 
the world ; ns GladstonOy Salisbury. Bismarck, and others. Special notice 
is taken of those interested in Tiid^a. In all 182 are mentionod, with 122 
portraits. • • 

The Gtovebnobs-GtENERAl of India, First Series : By Henry 
Morris, M. C. S. (Retired) 8vo. 145 pp. 4 As. Post- 
free, 5 As. • 

Contains sketchesgof the lives of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
»Sir John Shore, Marquis Wellesley, tho Earl of Miiito, and the Marquis 
of BaiMings, with portraits. Interesting personal details are given, such 
as are not usually found in hiatoriesi • 

TiiB*(TOveKNOK.s-GGNBBA'(. OF India, Socood Series. By the 
, same author, 8vo. 175 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

ImdiidoB Sketches of Lord Amhcrat, Lord William Bentinck, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, Lord ITarmoge, and tho Marquis of Dalhousie. 

** The two Series, htilf bound in cloth^^ilt titld| 12 As. 

ctNoLO-lNWAN WoBTHiBS : By Honry Morris, Madras C. S. 
(Kptirod.) 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 iS. Pull, 
cloth, gilt title, 8 As. ^ , 

Lives of Sir Thomas Manro, Sir John Maloolm, Lord Hetcalfe*M!hant- 
.Stuart El^fhinstone, James Thomason, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James 
Outr.'^in, Sir Donald Macleod and Sir Barbie Frore, with portraits. 

Ehinknt Fbiimds of Man; or. Lives of Distinouishbd 
' Philanthbopists. 8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
Full cloth, gilt title,' 10 As. 

• Sketches of Howard, Oberlin, Granville Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforoet 
Buxton, Pounds, Davies of Devanden, George Moore, Montefiore, Livesey 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and otheni ; with remarks on what might be done 
in India. 
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Some Noted Indians op Modkbn Times. 8vo. 164 pp! 4 As. 

Post-freo, 5 As. 

Skotohes of Indian Heligious and Social Reformers, Philanthropists, 
Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, Joiimalists, and others, with several portraits. 

Martin LutheBj the Great European Reformer, r 8vo. 

109 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The state of religion in Enropo in the time of Luther is described ; a 
full account is given of his undnonted efforts to bring about a reforma- 
tion ; the greater need of a similar change in India is shown, and Li'.ther 
is held up as an example. 1.5 Illustrations. 

Baba Padmanji. JSi Autobiography. 8vo. 108 pp. 2i As. 
Post-froo, 3 As. 

An interesting account by himsolf of this popular ^larathi author, de- 
cribing his conversion from Hinduism to Christianity. 

Picture Stories of Nobub Women. 4to. 50 pp. 2^ As. 
Post-free, 3 As. ' 

Accounts of Cornelia, Agrippina, Padmani of Chitoro, Lady Jane Grey 
Ahaliya Bai, Mrs. Fry, Princess Alice, Miss Carpenter, Maharani. Siirno- 
mayi, Pandita Kamabai, Miss Nightingale, and Lady Dnfferin. 

The Queen-Ehpbkss of India and Her Familt. 43 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 3| As. 

Her early life; marriage; widowhood; children; progress ir. India 
during her reign ; traits (..f charactoi and lessons from her life. With 27 
illfistrabions and a coloured portrait of the Empress. 

8ee also the Anna Library. ^ 


Papers on Indian Reform. ^ , 

> This*^ is*.a Series of Papers Seating of the great questions 
. qoDDected with ludian progress — material and moral. 

Social Reeobm. * 

On Decision of Chabacter and Moral Courage. 8vo,"56 pp. 
1^ As. Post-free^ 2 As. 

A reprint of Foster’s celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its 
application to India. ^ 

Sanitary Reform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-freoi 2^ As. 

How lakhs of Lives may be saved every year, and orores of oases of 
Sickness prevented; Precautions against Fever, Cholera, Diabetes, &o. 
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Is India Becoming Pooker or Richer ? With Remedies 
FOR THE Existing Poverty. 8vo. 82 pp. 2^ As. Pust- 
• frep, 3 As. 

Tho prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India 
shown *lo bo incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth ox- 
phiinecl. 

Deist and the Right Use op Money. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

Hravalenco of Debt in India; its Causes; Evils; ho^ to got out of 
ij^with Franklin’s Way to Wealth, &e. ) 

PiTBiTY Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. • 

The great need of this reform shown, and the means for its promotion. 

Temperance Rekpem. 8vo. 40 pp. 1^ As. ' 

Intoxicating Liquors in Ancient India ; Intoxicating Lienors in Europe ; 
Intemperance in Etigland ; Temperance Hcforin in tho VVcsii ; Spread of Iii- 
temperaiico in India; Tempoiranco Reform in India; Reasons for Temper- 
ance Reform; Howto promote Temperanco Reform ; Ganja and Opium. 

Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Posfc-freo, 2J As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste ; Laws of Casio according to Manu ; 
its K Hoots; Duty with regard to it. 

^Thb Women of flNorA and what can be Done foe Them. 

^ 8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-freo, 5i As, 

Women ill Hindu literature; Folhalo Ednefftioii; Marriage Customs; 
Widifhr Murriugo; means to bo adopted to^raiso the position of Women. 

• The above complete in one volume, 1 Rupee Not. 

** Postfi^G, 2.J As. 

Prize Essay on the Promotion of Indian J)oMESTiD Reform. 

^ • 8vo. 144 pp, 4 As. Post-free, 5 Ast * 

Tbo prize was gained by Oanpat I^ksbinan, of Homlmy, in 13 H* His 
Essay was published with a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, - 
ill wlilc#! it is highly cornmondod os giving a graphic and correct incliirp 
of llitidu family life. * - 

. ■ Bbligious Kbfobu. 

(See also The Sacred Books of the East,^^ 
advertised on the Wrapper.) 

PoPDDAB Hinduism. 8vo, OG.pp. 2.^ As. rost-freo, 3J As, 

Iloviow of the Hindu ism of tlin Epie Poems and Piiranas, Ac, ; Rites and 
Observances; ElTecls of Hinduism, mid Suggested Rrl’oims. 
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Philosophic Himduism. 870. 72 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 8 A^. 

The Upaniahads ; the Six Schools of Hindu Pliilosophj ; the Minor 
Schools ; Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism ; the Bhagavud Gita ; Causps 
of the Failure of Hindu Philosophy, &c. ' 

Tfii Brahma Saxaj, and other Modern Bclsctic RELioiocs 
Ststehs, 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Modem Hindu Theism; Rammohun Roy; Dchcndranath Tagore ^ 
Keshub Chuud&r Sen ; the Badharan Brahtno Sumaj } Madras Brahnis^^ni ; 
Prarthana Sam^jes. 

Erisiina as described in the Pubanas and Bhaoavad Gita. 

870. 72 pp. 24 Annas. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of the Krishna Avatara. cHlefly taken from the 
Vishnu Puransft with some extracts from tho Khngavata Parana and tho 
Mahabharata; the circumstances whichilerl to the great war between the 
Pandus and Kurus are described ; and somo df t& doctrines of the Bhnga- 
vad Gita are examined in detail. 

Account op the Temple op Jaoannath at Puri. 870 . 48 pp. 

14 As. 

The account is taken chiefly ft'om Dr. Rajendmiala Mitra’s AntitfiUties 
of Oriifsa ; Hunter's Gazetteer of Indian Sterling's Orissa, &c. With views 
of the temple, procession and images. ^ 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu ; or, The Doctrinu op 
Ghbistianitt and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, tho Soul, Karma, Transmigration, S*'?, 
Incarnations, Salvation, Prospects atOeath, and Comparative Effects. 

SwAMI YitEKANANDA on HINDUISM. 8#0. 96 pp. 3 As. PoSl< 
free, 4 As.* , 

The SwAinVs Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; important 
(facts are brought out which ho omitted to state. 

ThivHistobt of Ghbistianitt in India; with its Prospects. 

870. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An account of tho early Christian Missions, and the progress of Cl^idtif,n>^ 
ity among tho principal nations; with' 3& illustrations, includirig por- 
traits of some eminent Missionaries. 

Testimonies op Great Men to the Bible and Ghbistianitt. 

870. 45 pp. li As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and 
statesmen, showing that tho Biblo and Christianity are iimly believed by 
many of tho most eminent men of the time. 
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pow THi Pbopm op Amount Eubopn bbcamb CrtRisTtANs, 
AND THB Fdtdrjs Rkliqion OP India. 8vo. 48 pp. 1 4 Ajs. 
• _ Pqpt'free, 2 As. 

An account of the Ka.3torn and Western Aryans f their common orii^in } 
resemBlances in langaa^fe and religion; how Christianity was first brought 
to Kurope; the opposition it encountered^ and its fiiuil auccuss , with the 
evidence that it will fallow a similar course in India. 

CimizATiON^ Ancient AND Modbun^ Gompakkd; with Kkmabrh 
on the Study of Sanskrit, 8vo. 48 pp. it As. l^ost- 
frooj 2 As. 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 
12mo. 280 4 )p. G As. Eleventh Edition, lievi^d and 
Enlarged. ^ 

By the Kev. Dr. Murray Mitcjiell. External and lutornnl Evidences 
of Christianity ; ExamiflatlEn of Popular Hinduism, Vedantisiii, and 
Muhammadanism. 

Tsacts'pob MoDAinfADANS. 12mo. 120 pp. 3 As. 

By the Bov. Dr. G. H^Houao, M. A. Translated from the Ben:g.aH. The 
Integrity of the Gospel; Jesus or Muhammad P; The Sinless Prophet; 

) Islam ; Tlicf Koran; Fatiha; Thh Paraclete, &e., are soniu of tl>e 

dob’s Rise and Pkoqr^ss op Rndioion in the Sour. 

*12ino. 180 pp. 3 As. Pust-f^e, 4 As, 

This is an abridgL*d edition of one of the most useful works ou Christi- 
lu the English Language. 

% • 


The True 
^ubjoc^s, 

Doddki 


* The Annft Library. 1 Anna each. 

* Mostlt with Nuhebdds Illdstbations. 

Indian FabIiKS. 48 pp. 

Pftti^BE Fables. 48 pp. 

Choice Pictdbbs and Stories. 48 pp. 
ftcTCBES and Stories bob Yodno. 48 pp. 

India in Yedio Times. 48 pp. 

*PicT0BK Stouiks oe THE Anciknt GkebNs. 48 pp. 
PlCTUBB StOBIBS OF THE OlO RoHANS. 48 pp.' 
PlCIVBE StOBIES FKOH EnOLISH IllSTORT. 48 pp. 
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{Stoeie^ of Monkeys^ Elephants, and some other Beasts- 
48 pp. 

l^iCTiTRKs and Stories op Wild Beasts. 48 pp. 
l^jcruREs and Stories OP Birds. 48 pp. 

Snakes, Crocodiles and other Reptiles. 48 pp. 

Eisitks and Whales. 48 pp. 

CuiMous Little 1’eople; a Description op Insects. 48 pp. 
The Wonderful House I Live in. 48 pp. 

A description of the hnman body. 

Saint Augustine, the Geeatest Eabi,y Chetstian Weiteb. 
4S*pp.' 

COI.UMHUB, THE DlSOOVEBEE OE AhEEICA. 48 pp, 

Vasco db GiViA ; OE, the Fiest yoYAGE to India. 48 pp. 
1 ’ai.issy thk Pori’EB. 48 pp. ■ 

An oxamplo of tlio dif^nity of labour, of pnrsevoranco crowped with 
success, and of moral couraf^o. 

Pktke the Gebat, Czak op Kussia. 48 pp. 

\V iMJAM Cabby. 48 pp. . * 

Tlio translator of the Riblo into Sanskrit, and tho founder of Knf'lish 
^lissions to India. 

Stoby OF De. Dupp, BY A. L. 0. E. 50 pp. v 

'I’liOMAS Abnold : THE MoDEi, Engmsh Tbachee. 48 pp. 
Geobob Stkphenson, the Foundeb of Railways. 48 pp. 
Htoby of Db. Livingstone, the oebat Missionaby Tbavklleb. 
48 PK' 

(iKNEBAi. Gaefiebu'. 48 pp. 

Tiic f|irmcr boy who became Frosident of tho United States. 

--Nbesima: the True Patriot of Japan. 48 pp. 

As'i;r(Anomy and Astrology. 48 pp. 

I^uRNiNG Mountains, Earthquakes, and other Woitders. 
liuDDHA and his Belioion. 64 pp. 

Idols of the Earth. 48 pp. • 

JItstory ot the True Incarnation. 52 pp. 

Proverbs from East and West. 48 pp. 

Short Papers for Seekers after Truth. 12mo. 112 pp. 

ACiiinioto RobVions Triqilirers, treating of tho Existence of God, Sin, 
the Need of a Revelation, the leading Doctrines of Christianity, and the 
Object of Life. 
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Short Papers for Yousa Men. 12mo. 104 pp. 

* A Sequel to the foregoing. Hints on Quucral Conduct, the Choice of a 
Profession, Success in Life. 

The CftRisTiAK Eelioion. 12mo. 68 pp, 

i3y i'rofessor Fisher of Yule College* CiiiLod States; contains replies to 
some of the objections brought against Christianity. 

^ ^ Fablications for Students* etc^ 

Sv.«s£CT Convocation Addresses, dolivorcd to»Gracluatos of 
the Madras University. 8vo. 231 pp. Stiff covers, 
8As. j Ilsilf bound in cloth, 12 As. Full bound in 
cloth, with^gilt title, 1 He. Post-free. ^ ^ 

Tlio voliiiiLO contains 15 addresses, commencing in 1B59, and in'^liiding 
Rovenil of the most recent. Some ^f the most distingnislf^ui men in South 
India during the last SO^e^rs to^k part in the Scries. Many very useful 
hints to young men entering upon the battle of life in any part of India 
will bo found in the collection. 

Indian Tka(3hbb^s Manual. 12mo. 325 pp. 10 Annas J sheep, 
12 Annas. \ 

Directions about School Management, ^ho teaching of English and Ver- 
^nacnlars, preparing tor Examinations, &o. It is also shown how the teacher 
may Social Ucfornii and otherwise promote the welfare of the people. 
*Full details about Beligious InstruQition. » 

Thi^Indian Stodent’s Manual. .12mo. 352 pp. 8 As. Post- 
free, 1) As. 

itajints on Studies, Examinations, Moral Conduct, Beligious Duties, and 
Siicces.s ill Life. % • • * 

She Kesponsibilitiks^op Students. 8vo. 82 pp. \ 4 Anna. 

Lecture by N. G. Chandavarkcr, Esq., b.a„ .if.Tr • • 

•ITow TO Pass F.kaminations. 8vo, 29 pp. 4 Annu. 

Advice to students about University ExaiiiinatioDS, with an account of a*, 
great examination which all must pass. * • - 

Pkavkks por Students and Others. 18mo. 3C pp. .i*Ahini. 
^JViR School- Hoy. IGmo. 48 pp. f Anna. 

.Mvl«o to school-boys about their lessons, general conduct, and duty to 
God. 

Teacher to ms PuriLS. 32mo. 17 pp. 4 Anna. 

An appeal on Purity. 

^The Indian Clerk. 8vo. 152 pp. 4 As. Post-froo, 5 A.s. 

ITis Ten Steps to Long Life, Success, Usefulness, liappiiicss, here and 

hereafter. 

T* 
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r Series for Parents. 

Childbirth, 12ino. 30 pp. 1 Anna. Post-free, IJ 4nnas. 

U»>w 1.0 hiive safe ilclivcry, aiul st rong, hualtliy clulilroh. 

Tun Health of Children. 12mo. 106 pp. 2 Ainia.sr 

Management of IiifniK^y ; lloalth ; the Diseases of Chiidreii, Accidents, 
short notices of tho most useful Modicinos. 

The TKAiNiNdoF Cuildben. 12rno. 94 pp. 2 Annas. 

free, 24 AnnaSj, ’ - «, 

How to train children to be intolligoni, obedient, triilhrnli industrious, 
orderly showing liow to prepare them both for this world aud tho 
noKtr ^ 

Progress. 

Tliis is a monthly Illustratod Poriodicvil for the ofhi(?Jit(Ml 
classes in India and Ceylon. Tho subscription is 
only 8 As. a year; with postago, 14 As. 'Phroo copies 
may bo sent for 4 anna jiostago. ,^5 
Tho Periodical is specially recommoiidojl to Tmacheks. 
It would give new ideas to thoir pupils, wliile the. 
page for students would bo very useful to thoso' pro - 1 
paring for examinations. ^ 

Orders to bo addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Depot, 
Madras. 


f 
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Educational Gatalog'ue. 



i '• 

A Lisjt^/'f Enolisii School Books prepared specially for 
" liidia, and largely used all over tho country, su])]died 
cfratis on application to Mr. A. Scott, Traet Depot, 
Madras. 
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